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VAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


That’s what. English teachers say about 
the classroom value of May Lamberton 


Becker’s weekly reading suggestions in 
Scholastic. Now they have been bound and 
issued in book form under the title Read- 
ing Menus. One hundred and sixteen titles 
selected from the reviews published prior 
to the current semester. And thumb-nail 
biographical sketches of each author with 
page references to the reviews. 


Mrs. Becker writes in her foreword, after 
mentioning the gratifying comments of 
teachers on this book series: 


“But I was not happy till I had heard— 
one might say over the heads of the teach- 
ers—directly from the audience I was ad- 
dressing. A boy wrote that as soon as 
Scholastic arrived he read this column, then 
brought his copy into the school library, 
took down the two books of which I had 
spoken that week, and glanced them 
through, to see if they interested him. 
‘About seven times out of ten they do,’ 
said he, ‘and if they do I read them through, 
and see if I think as you do about them. 
I have read books this year I never would 
have opened without your column... .’” 


And so we dare almost anyone to read 
these Reading Menus without hurrying 
down the street to the nearest library and 
asking for at least a round dozen of the 
books Mrs. Becker so delightfully and irre- 
sistibly recommends in this invaluable little 
volume. 


Order your copy now. 


Price $1.50 


Use the convenient order blank below 


SCHOLASTIC, 
801 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me .......... copies of Reading 
Menus by May Lamberton Becker for which I 
Go wee veieceneees 
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Wanted: A Symbol for Democracy 


An Editorial 


HE death of King George V is mourned by 

millions who do not live under the British flag. 

His evident sincerity, modesty, dignity, kind- 
liness, and democracy, with many other virtues that 
make up our proverbial picture of sturdy English 
character, fully earned him the parting tribute of 
Bernard Shaw: “We all say he was ‘a man!’ 

These human qualities have somewhat obscured for 
us, perhaps, the central meaning of the British Mon- 
archy, a meaning which only indirectly depends upon 
the personality of the man or woman who sits upon 
the throne. The Crown is to England a symbol of 
unity, of brotherhood under a 
common father, of friendly 
association In a common cause. 

Whether these ends are worthy, 

whether a king is wise or fool- 

ish, weak or strong, is_ beside 

the point. The Prime Minister 

may be the target of the most 

acrimonious political attacks. 

The Commons and the Lords 

may be full of rascals, place- 

servers, or Tory imperialists. 

England may be harassed by 

war, snobbery, unemployment, 

and a hundred other evils. But 

the King is the King, to Eng- 

lishmen above all suspicion of 

politics, self-interest, or mean 

motives, willingly invested with 

the trappings of luxury and 

the pomp of centuries, not as 

an individual, but as the per- 

sonification of England’s glory. 

For such a symbol, generations of Englishmen have 
lavished their affections, their loyalty, and their best 
energies, have poured out their hearts’ blood and laid 
down their lives. 

It has often been said that republican United States 
still secretly envies the royal idea, that it misses the 
thrill of gorgeous ceremony, yearns to abase itself 
before authority, and displays an almost hysterical 
interest in the newspaper doings of European aristoc- 
racy. There may be truth in these accusa- 
tions, for monarchy doubtless knows something about 
human nature, or it wouldn’t have survived so long. 
America will never go back, of course, to hereditary 


some 


kingship. Kings belong to the past, democracy to 
the future of the race. But the American democracy 
could well afford to admit that it has lacked a central 
symbol with the emotional power which the English 
people feel for their King. Our Presidency is an o ‘ice 
of tremendous authority, combining both the execu- 
tive leadership of the British Prime Minister. and 
the ceremonial headship of the King. At times, as 
for the vear or so following the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt in 1933, it has seemed to become 
the focus of all our aspirations and our hopes. But 
when these “honeymoon” periods are over, we relapse 

into the old habits of squab- 
Nor 
are we arguing that elected of- 
ficers should be exempt from 


bling and partisanship. 


public criticism. 

We have, too, our flag and 
our Statue of Liberty, our 
Declaration of Independence, 
our Constitution, our Congress, 
and our Supreme Court. All 
of them 


contribute to 


possess values which 
ideal of 


We have 


developed political democracy 


our 
America at its best. 


to a high pitch. We have some- 
how failed along the way to 
give cffective reality to the eco- 
nomic and social democracy 
which is the only final guar- 
antee of the stability of states. 
What we need is a symbol for 
that great image of “the Amer- 
ican Dream” 
James Truslow Adams—“that dream of a land in 
which life should be better and richer and fuller for 


described — by 


every man, with opportunity for each according to 
his ability or achievement.” In the young republic it 
was shared by nearly all Americans. In past decades 
of unbridled individualism, it has faded and often 
been forgotten. But it cannot remain merely a dream 
if the nation is to endure. Out of the great marble 
block of American life, the sculptors of our destiny 
have been carving an unfinished monument. Their 
hands have faltered, but a new generation picks up 
the mallet and chisel. The youth of today must 
complete “the American Dream.” 
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Father Opens My Mail 
By CLARENCE DAY 


HERE was a time in 
my boyhood when I felt 
that Father had handi- 
capped me severely in 
life by naming me after him, 
“Clarence.” All literature, so 
far as I could see, was thronged 
with objectionable persons 
named Clarence. Percy was 
bad enough, but there had been 
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names to Father, but there 
seemed to be something wrong 
with each one. When she had 
at last spoken of naming me 
after him, however, he had said 
at once that that was the best 








some good fighters named 
Percy. The only Clarence in 


history was a duke who did something 
dirty at Tewkesbury, and who died a 
ridiculous death afterwards in a barrel 
of malmsey. 

As for the Clarences in the fiction I 
read, they were horrible. In one 
story, for instance, there were two 
brothers, Clarence and Frank. Clar- 
was a “vain, disagreeable little 
fellow,” who was proud of his curly 
hair and fine clothes, while Frank was 
a “rollicking boy who was ready to 
play games with anybody.” Clarence 
didn’t like to play games, of course. 
He just minced around looking on. 

One day when the mother of these 
boys had gone out, this story went on, 
Clarence “tempted” Frank to disobey 
her and fly their kite on the roof. 
Frank didn’t want to, but Clarence 
kept taunting him and daring him 
until Frank was stung into doing it. 
After the two boys went up to the 
roof, Frank got good and dirty, run- 
ning up and down and stumbling over 
seuttles, while Clarence sat there, giv- 
ing him orders, and kept his natty 
clothes tidy. To my horror, he even 
spread out his handkerchief on the 
trapdoor to sit on. And to crown all, 
this sneak told on Frank as soon as 
their mother came in. 

This wasn’t an exceptionally mean 
Clarence, either. He was just run- 
of-the-mill. Some were worse. 

So far as I could ever learn, how- 
ever, Father had never heard of 
these stories, and had never dreamed 
of there being anything objectionable 
in his name. Quite the contrary. And 
yet as a boy he had lived a good 
rough-and-tumble boy’s life. He had 
played and fought on the city streets, 
and kept a dog in Grandpa’s stable, 
and stolen rides to Greenpoint Ferry 
on the high, lurching bus. In the sum- 
mer he had gone to West Springfield 


ence 


and had run down Shad Lane through 
the trees to the house where Grandpa 
was born, and had gone barefoot and 
driven the cows home just as though 


he had been named Tom or Bill. 

He had the same character as a boy, 
I suppose, that he had as a man, and he 
was too independent to care if people 
thought his name fancy. He paid no 
attention to the prejudices of others, 
except to disapprove of them. He had 
plenty of prejudices himself, of 
course, but they were his own. He was 
humorous and confident and _level- 
headed, and I imagine that if any boy 
had tried to make fun of him for being 
named Clarence, Father would simply 
have laughed and told him he didn’t 
know what he was talking about. 

I asked Mother how this name had 
ever happened to spring up in our 
family. She explained that my great- 
great-grandfather was Benjamin Day, 
and my great-grandfather was Henry, 
and consequently my grandfather had 
been named Benjamin Henry. He in 
turn had named his eldest son Henry 
and his second son Benjamin. The 
result was that when Father was 
born there was no family name left. 
The privilege of choosing a name for 
Father had thereupon been given to 
Grandma, and unluckily for the Day 
family she had been reading a 
novel, the hero of which was named 
Clarence. 

I knew that Grandma, though very 
like Grandpa in some respects, had a 
dreamy side which he hadn’t, a side 
that she usually kept to herself, in her 
serene, quiet way. Her romantic choice 
of this name probably made Grandpa 
smile, but he was a detached sort of 
man who didn’t take small matters 
seriously, and who drew a good deal of 
private amusement from the happen- 
ings of everyday life. Besides, he was 
partly to blame in this case, because 
that novel was one he had published 
himself in his magazine. 

I asked Mother, when she had 
finished, why I had been named Clar- 
ence too. 

It hadn’t been her choice, Mother 
said. She had suggested all sorts of 


suggestion yet—he said it 

sounded just right. 
Father and I would have had plenty 
of friction in any case. This identity 
of names made things worse. Every 
time that I had been more of a fool 
than he liked, Father would try to 
impress on me my responsibilities as 
his eldest son, and above all as the 
son to whom he had given his name, 
as he put it. A great deal was ex- 
pected, it seemed to me, of a boy who 
was named after his father. I used 
to envy my brothers, who didn’t have 
anything expected of them on this 
score at all, 


I envied them still more after I 


was old enough to begin getting 
letters. I then discovered that when 


Father “gave” me his name he had 
also, not unnaturally, I had to admit, 
retained it himself, and when any- 
thing came for Clarence S. Day he 
opened it, though it was sometimes 
for me. 

He also opened everything that 
came addressed to Clarence S. Day, 
Jr. He didn’t do this intentionally, 
but unless the “Jr.” was clearly writ- 
ten, it looked like “Esq.” and anyhow 
Father was too accustomed to open 
all Clarence Day letters to remember 
about looking carefully every time for 
a “Jr.” So far as mail and express 
went, I had no name at all of my 
own. 

For the most part nobody wrote to 
me when I was a small boy except 
firms whose advertisements I had read 
in the Youth’s Companion and to 
whom I had written requesting them 
to send me their circulars. These cir- 
culars described remarkable bargains 
in magicians’ card outfits, stamps and 
coins, pocket knives, trick spiders, and 
imitation fried eggs, and they seemed 
interesting and valuable to me when I 
got them. The trouble was that Father 
usually got them and at once tore 
them up. I then had to write for such 
circulars again, and if Father got the 
second one too, he would sometimes 
explode with annoyance. He became 
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that as a result of my postcard request my or our name 
had been automatically put on several large general 


mailing lists. 


During this period I got more of my mail out of 
Father’s wastebasket than I did from the postman. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen, I stopped writing 
for these childish things and turn to a new field, Father 
and I, whichever of us got at the mail first, then began 
to receive not merely circulars but personal letter 


beginning: 

Dear Frienp Day: 
In reply to 

valued request for one 

of our Mammoth 

Agents’ Outfits, 

kindly forward post- 


your 


office order for $1.49 pe. 


to cover cost of pos- 

tage and packing, and o 
we will put you in a 
position to earn a 
large income in your 
spare time with abso- 
lutely no labor on 
your part, by taking 
subscriptions for The 
Secret Handbook of 
Mesmerism, and our Tales of Blood series. 


And one spring, I remember, as the 
result of what I had intended to be a 
secret application on my part, Father 
was assigned “‘the exclusive rights for 
Staten Island and Hoboken of selling 
the Gem Home Popper for Pop Corn. 
Housewives buy it at sight.” 

After Father had stormily endured 
these afflictions for a while, he and I 
began to get letters from girls. For- 
tunately for our feelings, these were 
rare, but they were ordeals for both of 
us. Father had forgotten, if he ever 
knew, how silly young girls can sound, 
and I got my first lesson in how un- 
systematic they were. No matter how 
private and playful they meant their 
letters to be, they forgot to put “Jr.” 
on the envelope every once in so often. 
When Father opened these letters, he 
read them all the way through, some- 
times twice, muttering to himself 
over and over: “This is very peculiar. 
I don’t understand this at all. Here’s a 
letter to me from some person I never 
heard of. I can’t see what it’s about.” 
By the time it had occurred to him 
that possibly the letter might be for 
me, I was red and embarrassed and 
even angrier at the girl than at Father. 
And on days when he had read some 
of the phrases aloud to the family, it 
nearly killed me to claim it. 

Lots of fellows whom I knew had 
been named after their fathers with- 
out having such troubles. But although 
Father couldn’t have been kinder- 
hearted or had any better intentions, 
when he saw his name on a package 
or envelope it never dawned on him 
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particularly indignant one year, I remember, when he 
was repeatedly urged to take advantage of a special 
bargain sale of false whiskers. He said that he couldn’t 
understand why these offerings kept pouring in. I 
knew why, in this case, but at other times I was often 
surprised myself at the number he got, not realizing 


that it might not be for him. He was 
too active in his habits to wait until 
I had a chance to get at it. And as he 
was also single-minded and prompt to 
attend to unfinished 
opened everything automatically and 
then did his best to dispose of it. 


business, he 


This went on even after I grew up, 
until I had a home of my own. Father 
was always perfectly decent about it, 
but he never changed. When he saw 
I felt sulky, he was genuinely sorry 
and said so, but he couldn’t see why 
all this should annoy me, and he was 
surprised and amused that it did. I 
used to get angry once in a while when 
something came for me which I par- 
ticularly hadn’t wished him to see and 
which I would find lying, opened, on 
the hall table marked “For Jr.?’ 
when I came in; but nobody could 
stay angry with Father—he was too 
utterly guiltless of having meant to 
offend. 

He often got angry himself, but it 
was mostly at things, not at persons, 
and he didn’t mind a bit (as a rule) 
when persons got angry at him. He 
even declared, when I got back from 
college, feeling dignified, and told him 
that I wished he’d be more careful, 
that he suffered from these mistakes 
more than I did. It wasn’t his fault, 
he pointed out, if my stupid corres- 
pondents couldn’t remember my name. 
and it wasn’t any pleasure to him to 
be upset at his breakfast by finding 
that a damned lunatic company in 
Battle Creek: had sent him a box of 
dry bread crumbs, with a letter as- 
serting that this rubbish would be 


’ 





Clarence 








The illustrations on these pages, drawn by 


Day, are reproduced from .the N. Y. 


Herald Tribune “Books” by permission. 


good for his stomach. “I admit I threw 
it into the fireplace, Clarence, but 
what else could I do? If you valued 
this preposterous concoction, my dear 
boy, I’m sorry. I'll buy another box 
for you today, if you'll tell me where 
I can get it. Don’t feel badly! I'll 
buy you a barrel. Only I hope you 
won't eat it.” 

In the days when Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her friends were chaining them- 
selves to lamp-posts in London, in 
their campaign for the vote, a letter 
came from Frances Hand trustfully 
asking “Dear Clarence’”’ to do some- 
thing to help Woman Suffrage—speak 
at a meeting, I think, Father got red 
in the face. “Speak at one of their 
meetings !”’ he roared at Mother. “I'd 
like nothing better! You can tell Mrs. 
Hand that it would give me great 
pleasure to inform all those crackpots 
in petticoats exactly what I think of 
their antics.” 

“Now, Clare,” Mother said, “you 
mustn’t talk that way. I like that nice 
Mrs. Hand, and anyhow this letter 
must be for Clarence.” 

One time I asked Father for his 
opinion of a low-priced stock I'd 
been watching. His opinion was that 
it was not worth a damn. I thought 
this over, but I still wished to buy it, 
so I placed a scale order with another 
firm instead of with Father’s office, 
and said nothing about it. At the end 
of the month this other firm sent me 
a statement, setting forth each of my 
little transactions in full, and of 
course they forgot to put the “Jr.” at 

(Concluded on page 29) 











LARENCE DAY was one of 

those rare people—a born New 

Yorker. Ask most anyone you 

know in New York where he 
came from and it almost always turns 
out to be Kankakee or San Francisco or 
one of the remote New England towns. 
But Clarence Day was born in New 
York (1874), spent his life in New 
York (after schooling at St. Paul's 
and Yale), and died in New York just 
a few days after this last Christmas. 
This being the case, he also wrote of 
New York, and his stories about his 
family mostly about his explosive, 
guileless, and bellowing father have 
done a lot toward getting the spirit 
of the elegant eighties and mincing 
nineties down in permanent black and 
white. We hope this doesn’t sound as 
if the son Clarence had ever gotten 
his father down in any way except in 
black and white. When you've read 
Life With Father you'll find that noth- 
ing ever got father down. 

This trait ran in the family. Noth- 
ing ever got Clarence Day, Jr., down 
either. Not even thirty-five years 
spent as an invalid with no prospect 
of getting well. When he was 
Clarence Day deserted Wall Street 
and the brokerage business and joined 
the Navy to help fight the Spanish 
War. While stationed on a training 
ship in New York he contracted 
arthritis. The next twelve years were 
spent on crutches and in wheelchairs. 
All the doctors of New York and their 
skill, and all the good healing sun of 
Colorado couldn’t get Clarence walk- 
ing again. “During my first few years 
of it,” he wrote, ‘I thought it would 
pass, and continued to base all my 
plans on soon being well again. As I 
learned more about my type of ail- 
ment, however, and what it did to 
one’s bones, I realized it had probably 
come to stay, until death did us part; 
and that if death were really to part 
us he’d have a hard job. I remember 
being quite shaken by this. I was 
young. I did not see how I could sit 
down—for life—to that conflict. It 
wasn’t so much the being crippled I 
minded: that shock I could have 
faced; and it wasn’t the pain, for that 
I had found I could stand; but it was 
the thought of spending my time and 
my strength, all my days, on the poor 
and uninteresting work of resisting a 
disease.” 

As the years went on, however, the 
“poor and uninteresting business” be- 
came a purely secondary one in Clar- 
ence Day’s life. You will remember 
that Father himself believed that “any 
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By James Norman 
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disease could be conquered by firm- 
ness”. It’s likely that the son shared 
this idea. At any rate, says the New 
Yorker, Mr. Day worked out a way 
of life for himself, “partly by force of 
circumstance, partly by force of char- 
acter,” that his friends considered “‘an 
almost perfect set-up for the creative 
life—if such there be. Instead of 
turning his home into a hospital and 
himself into a hypochondriac, he 
turned his home into a reference lib- 
rary and himself into a_ prolific 
author.” 

“Clarence goes to sleep at five in 
the morning,” writes E. B. White, 
one of the editors of the New Yorker, 
and a close friend of Mr. Day’s. “He 
wakes at three in the afternoon, break- 
fasts at four, roars and bellows at 
people for an hour, and settles down 
to work sometime during the evening. 
His world is a bed world. At his side 
are prodigious files—all sorts of 
scraps and reminders, elaborately in- 
dexed. In bed one has time to remem- 
ber; and Clarence remembers, and 
writes steadily.” 

Mr. Day ran the book department 
of the Metropolitan Magazine, worked 
on the New Republic, wrote financial 
articles, freelanced and wrote verses, 
before he finally struck his own rich 
vein in his book, This Simian World, 
published in 1920, and illustrated with 
drawings by the author which were 
the triumphant and highly amusing 
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result of a sense of humor, determina- 
tion, and a pencil held between stiff 
thumb and third finger pushed by the 
flexing of shoulder muscles. Mean- 
time, although he had retired from 
Wall Street (which would have pained 
Father), Mr. Day had made an enor- 
mous amount of money there (Father 
would have been pleased at this), be- 
sides running a profitable glove busi- 
ness somewhere else downtown—all 
from his bedside. The drawing and 
writing continued, and his next books 
were T'he Crow’s Nest (1921) and 
Thoughts Without Words (1928), 
Then came God and my Father 
(1929), which started the reminis- 
cences that resulted in the Book-of- 
the-Month Life with Father (1935). 

So much for Clarence Day’s last 
years. For a record of the early ones 
we refer you to this latest book. “Our 
home life was stormy but spirited. It 
always had tang. When Father was 
unhappy, he said so. He poured out 
his grief with such vigor that it soon 
cleared the air.” There was never a 
dull moment here. Read about Father’s 
bout with the horse, Rob Roy, who 
was selfishly “always thinking of his 
own point of view.” He and Father 
didn’t get along. Read about how 
Father woke up the village when Mr. 
Bang failed to deliver ice one summer 
day and about how subsequently hun- 
dreds of pounds were finally delivered 
in and out of ice boxes due to the 
thorough stirring up Father adminis- 
tered to tradesmen in the village (see 
drawing on page 5). Father liked 
plenty of ice. Read about Father hir- 
ing a cook, Father trying to untangle 
mother’s household accounts. Father 
roaring at the telephone, Father sew- 
ing on buttons. Or his efforts to make 
a musician out of Clarence. Then 
read the New Yorker’s account of 
Clarence Day, Jr., and the fiendishly 
elaborate $15,000 ventilating system 
he had installed in his Fifth Avenue 
apartment. “This device, which was 
as intricate as a subway system, 
proved a brilliant failure. The work- 
men had installed it se that the intakg 
sucked air from an areaway which was 
entirely surrounded by kitchens, and 
the net result of Mr. Day’s expensive 
air-conditioning was that it blew racy 
cooking smells into his bedroom. In- 
stead of summoning the ventilator 
company in this crisis, Clarence, true 
to the Day tradition, summoned an old 
family coachman, ‘Rip this damn 
thing out!’ he roared. 

“There was something of his Father 
in Clarence.” 
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RUDYARED 
KIPLING 
Teller of Magic Tales 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


IF course, there is the dis- 
tinguished Tory gentleman 
who lives quietly at Bate- 
man’s, Burwash, is related to 

Stanley Baldwin, makes few appear- 

ances in public, preserves his acid dis- 

like of all democracy and many things 
in the United States of America, and 
now and then writes an official poem 
which is still cabled around the world. 

He has been rector of St. Andrews, 

he is an honorary D. Litt. of Oxford 

and Cambridge, of Edinburgh and 

Strasbourg and Paris—almost thirty 

years ago he received the Nobel Prize. 

His infrequent public speeches are 

better and more crisply written than 

most authors’ speeches and he is a 

member of the Athenaeum and the 

Carlton Clubs. But there is also the 

Other. 

That other did not come from Sus- 
sex, but from a very different country 
—and the blind, killing heat of the 
land got into his pages. He was a 
young man, with all the arrogance, 
the cocksureness and the great desires 
of youth upon him, and before he was 
twenty-five he had seen an astonish- 
ing amount of naked life and death. 
So he wrote down what he had seen, 
as he had seen it and not otherwise— 
in language that owed a good deal to 
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Rudyard Kipling’s death on the 18th of 
January came on the heels of a world- 
wide celebration in honor of his 70th 
birthday and caught many Kipling readers 
in the act of weighing and measuring the 
great contribution which the author of the 
Jungle Books and of Kim had made to 
English literature. This article by Mr. 
Benet was published one week before Mr. 
Kipling’s death. It is perhaps a better 
article for that reason, because it was 
written with dispassionate judgment and 
not with a pen dipped even ever so little 
in the inevitable sentiment we all feel in 
writing of a dear dead friend. 

That Kipling was a friend to all who 
read him no one can deny. It is said that 
this one man’s work is quoted, consciously 
and unconsciously, more than any other 
body of writing with the exception of the 
Bible and of Shakespeare. It is therefore 
more than fitting that the man who spent 
his life in a passionate though sometimes 
mistaken service to his idea of England, 
should lie in the Poets’ Corner in Westmin- 
ster Abbey along with Milton and Chaucer, 
Dickens, Thackeray and Macaulay, Brown- 
ing and Thomas Hardy. 








the King James Bible and something 
to the daily papers, but a great deal 
as well to as superb a capacity for 
seeing and hearing, for seizing the 
essential evocative word or phrase 
that sets an entire scene or an entire 
character for the reader, as any writer 
' ever had. Of that, language 

he made a most sharp and 

supple instrument, that car- 

ried as little excess weight as 

a rapier, and went to its point 


Naulakha, the house which Kipling built for himself in 1892 near Brattleboro, Vermont. 


of impact with as swift a directness. 
Of course, there were the little conjur- 
ing tricks that every author allows 
himself—the ‘“‘but that is another 
story,” and the rest. But the stories did 
not live because of the conjuring 
tricks—as imitators found. They lived 
because the acid had bitten into the 
plate—-and there was the scene, black 
as ink and white as dust, and yet with 
a harmony between the two. 

There is always the first glamour 
connected with the discovery of a 
writer, for a boy—the time when one 
realizes he has written more books 
than the one in hand, and starts to 
eat him like bread. I can remember 
going through Kipling that way—it 
started with Departmental Ditties and 
The Jungle Books—-and I ean still 
see the way the books looked on: the 
shelf and the color of their covers. 
Those particular ones were good edi- 
tions—on the other hand, the first of 
the soldier stories I saw were in a 
badly made, pirated edition with 
cheap paper, ugly type and a few 
hack pictures. But that did not mat- 
ter and I remember these illustrations 
quite as well as Lockwood Kipling’s. 
The stories and the songs were the 
thing, for they suddenly made a new 
world—a world of hot rain and green 
jungle and talking animals, of the 
3andar-Log and the “Big Drunk 
Draf’,” of English subalterns (that 
would be a_ second-lieutenant) who 
were, in one way, like the perpetual 
English schoolboys in the Henty books 
and yet were not. For they died and 
knew hate and shame and horror— 
sometimes a horror of great darkness 
—-as people in the Henty books did 
not. If you shot a person in a Henty 
book, he would bleed appropriately, 
but the fluid somehow would not be 
blood. But here the dried blood lay 
in the dust like goldbeater’s skin. You 
could see it on the ground. 

And then, of course, there was 
Simla, where a person called Mrs. 
Hauksbee and other persons did curi- 
ous and adult things. I read of these 





without very much comprehension but 
with great interest. Except where 
they dealt with ghosts and sudden 
death, they were not as good as the 
talking animals or the soldiers, the 
bridge-builders and the shipmen, but 
they were full of strange and marvel- 
ous names and sounds—punkahs and 
saises and rickshaws and C. I. G.’s, 
and somebody called Tranter of the 
Bombay Side. There was, often 
enough, a glossary for the foreign 
words, but I didn’t look them up. You 
got what the man was talking about 
by the way he talked—and if he men- 
tioned a _ thermantidote 
paddle or a spile-pier, you 
were perfectly sure that 
he knew what it was and 
how it looked and worked. 
Because, whenever he did 
mention something you 
happened to know—like 
the way in which a dry 
country turns green in the 
rains—he had, obviously, 
been there himself. 

Then there was the verse 
which produced drunken- 
ness. 
of the 


proves 


is the law 
that he 


Now this 
Muscovite 
with shot and steel. 

There was rock to the left 
and rock to the right and 
low, lean thorn between, 

And thrice he heard a breech- 
bolt snick though never a 
man was seen. 

They have gone down, they 
have gone down, 

They are standing all arow, 

Twenty knights in ‘the peat- 
water 

That never struck a blow. 

Kabul town’s by Kabul river, 

Blow the bugle, draw the 
sword... 

It marched all by itself, 

with kettledrums, like a 

band. Later on, the drunk- 

eness passed and _ there 
were other gods. But, for 

a while, the tune of the 

band seemed to fill crea- 

tion. 

And indeed, for a time, it did fill 
the English-speaking world. It is per- 
fectly safe to say that no writer today 
can command the instantaneous re- 
sponse of the wide and diversified 
audience that Kipling could in the 
high years of his fame. The man 
senior to him who commanded that 
particular response was Mark Twain 
and the man before him Charles 
Dickens. And it is the born tale- 
tellers who do so, not necessarily the 
prophets or the seers. The general 
ideas may be as they may be, but 
there must be a particular kind of 
enchantment in the work. You read 
them as fast as you can and as long 
as the light holds out. 

Power is a heady thing—especially 
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The Jungle Book illustration by Jacob Landau, which won 
first prize for black inks in the 1934 Scholastic Awards. 


the power of the written word. Almost 
before he knew it, Kipling found him- 
self, not merely a famous writer with 
the usual noisy appurtenances of fame, 
but the spokesman of an empire, a 
man whose least word, in his own 
craft, was listened to around the 
world. And certain things in the time 
were exactly fitted to him and he was 
exactly fitted to certain things in the 
time. Only, unfortunately, it was not 
the best in either which matched. 

One wonders what could have hap- 
pened had the great fame come ten 
years later? Would there have been 
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more stories like “The Man Who 
Would Be King,” or would the vein 
have run out? No, “Recessional” was 
written in 1897 and “The White Man’s 
Burden” in 1899—they would prob- 
ably have been written anyway, for a 
man cannot escape his fate. We, the 
readers, noticed the real difference 
first with ‘“Traffics and Discoveries,” I 
think. There were “They” and “Wire- 
less,” but there was also a person 
named Pyecroft who tried very hard 
to be Mulvaney but did not succeed, 
and a story called “Mrs. Bathurst,” 
which suggested, oddly, an unhappy 
cross-fertilization by Henry James. 
But then there was Puck of Pook’s 
Hill and that was all good and an 
utterly new vein. But the books came 
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slower now, and even’$he titles were 
changed. The man who had written 
Plain Tales From the Hills was call- 
ing books Actions and Reactions and 
Debits and Credits. There were 
flashes, and very fine flashes, and the 
second Puck of Pook’s Hill series was 
almost as good as the first. But we were 
still awaiting the great novel, the novel 
which was to be to Kim what Kim is 
to The Naulakha. And then, gradually, 
it was no longer a necessity to buy 
and read the new Kipling as soon as 
it appeared. And the war dug a black 
ditch across the world and we were 
older. The Jungle Book— 
Lord, yes, I read it when 
I was a child! Kipling— 
imperialism— flag-flapping 
—take up the White Man’s 
Burden—jingo—but have 
you read so-and-so? 

Only that is hardly all 
or the whole story. For a 
writer ultimately is judged 
by his best work, not his 
worst—and in no case by 
his contemporary politics, 
in spite of much current 
opinion to the contrary. 
We do not judge Dickens 
by Little Dorrit or Thack- 
eray by. Philip or Mark 
Twain by A Defense of 
Harriet Shelley — where 
writers of size wrote badly 
or spoke without knowl- 
edge, we simply dg not 
read those particular books 
of theirs. And as it was in 
the past, so it will be with 
Rudyard Kipling. The 
jingo Imperialism — the 
horrible places where the 
grass grows flat and blat- 
ant—the unhappy experi- 
ments in the plaster-statu- 
esque—The Vampire, The 
Flag of England, The Fe- 
male of the Species, The 
White Man’s Burden, Re- 
cessional, If—these will die 
or survive as greeting-card 
verses survive. These 

things—the places where the pen 
slipped, where the eye did not see, 
where the shrillness came into the 
voice—the sentimentalities of great 
talent—the false masks—these we 
‘need not be concerned with, once 
their brief day is done. There is 
enough to be concerned with—and it 
is not the philosophy of Imperialism. 
For this is a writer, not a prophet— 
and it is time he was talked about as 
a writer again. 


» _'s 


“Hamlut” sez I, “there’s a hole in your 
heel. Pull up your shtockin’s, Hamlut.” 
* * * 


“At that he puts on his crown and I 
puts on mine—I was doing Senior War- 
den—and we opens the Lodge in most 
ample form.” 

(Continued on page 10) 
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By CARL SANDBURG 


From ABE LINCOLN GROWS UP 
Copyright, 1926, by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


HE same the Lin- 

colns moved to a place on the 

Big South Fork of Nolin’s 

Creek, about two and a half 
miles from Hodgenville. They were 
trying to farm a little piece of ground 
and make a home. The house they 
lived in was a cabin of logs cut from 
the timber near by. 

The floor was packed-down dirt. 
One door, swung on leather hinges, 
let them in and out. One small win- 
dow gave a lookout on the weather, 
the rain or snow, sun and trees, and 
the play of the rolling prairie and low 
hills. A stick-clay chimney carried the 
fire smoke up and away. 

One morning in February of this 
year, 1809, Tom Lincoln came out 
of his cabin to the road, stopped a 
neighbor and asked him to tell “‘the 
granny woman,” Aunt Peggy Walters, 
that Nancy would need help soon. 

On the morning of February 12, a 
Sunday, the granny woman was there 
at the cabin. And she and Tom Lin- 
coln and the moaning Nancy Hanks 
welcomed into a world of battle and 
blood, of whispering dreams and wist- 
ful dust, a new child, a 
boy. 

A little later that 
morning Tom Lincoln 
threw some extra wood 
on the fire, and an extra 
bearskin over the 
mother, went out of the 
cabin, and walked two 
miles up the road to 
where the Sparrows, 
Tom and Betsy, lived. 
Dennis Hanks, the nine- 
year-old boy adopted by 
the Sparrows, met Tom 
at the door. 

In his slow way of 
talking—he was a slow 
and a quiet man—Tom 
Lincoln told them, 
“Nancy’s got a_ boy 
baby.” A half-sheepish 
look was in his eyes, as 
though maybe more 
babies were not wanted 


year saw 


“He'll never come 
to much!” 


Drawings by 
James Daugherty 


in Kentucky just then. 

The boy, Dennis Hanks, took to 
his feet, down the road to the Lincoln 
cabin. There he saw Nancy Hanks on 
a bed of poles cleated to a corner of 
the cabin, under warm bearskins. 

She turned her dark head from 
looking at the baby to look at Dennis 
and threw him a tired, white smile 
from her mouth and gray eyes. He 
stood by the bed, his eyes wide open, 
watching the even, quiet breaths of 
this fresh, soft red baby. 

“What you goin’ to name 
Nancy?” the boy asked. 

‘‘Abraham,” was the answer, “after 
his grandfather.” 

Soon came Betsy Sparrow. She 
washed the baby, put a yellow petti- 
coat and a linsey shirt on him, cooked 
dried berries with wild honey for 
Nancy, put the one-room cabin in 
better order, kissed Nancy and com- 
forted her, and went home. 

Little Dennis rolled up in a bear- 
skin and slept by the fire- 
place that night. He lis- 
tened for the crying of the 
newborn child once in the 
night and the feet of the 
father moving on the dirt 
floor to help the mother and 
the little one. In the morn- 
ing he took a long look at 
the baby and said to himself, 
“Its skin looks just like red 
cherry pulp squeezed dry, in 
wrinkles.” 

He asked if he could hold 
the baby. Nancy, as she 
passed the little one into 
Dennis’s arms, said, “Be 
keerful, Dennis, fur you air 
the fust boy he’s ever seen.” 

And Dennis swung the 
baby back and forth, keep- 
ing up a chatter about how 
tickled he was to have a new 
cousin to play with. The 
baby screwed up the muscles 


him, 


of its face and began crying with no 
let-up. 

Dennis turned to Betsy Sparrow, 
handed her the baby and said to her, 
“Aunt, take him! He’ll never come 
to much.” 

So came the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln that 12th of February in the year 
1809—in silence and pain from a wil- 
derness mother on a bed of corn-husks 
and bearskins—with an early laugh- 
ing child prophecy he would never 
come to much. 

And though he was born in a house 
with only one door and one window, 
it was written he would come to know 
many doors, many windows; he would 
read many riddles and doors and win- 
dows. 

The Lincoln family lived three crop 
years on the farm where baby Abra- 
ham was born. It was a discouraging 
piece of land with yellow and red 
clay, stony. soils, thick underbrush, 
land known as “barrens.” It was called 
the Rock Spring farm because at the 
foot of one of its sloping hills the 
rocks curved in like the beginning of 
a cave; coats of moss spotted the rocks 
and rambled with quiet streaks of 
green over the gray; a ledge of rock 
formed a beckoning roof with room 
for people to stand under; and at the 
heart of it, for its center, was a never- 
ending flow of clear, cool water. 

With the baby she called Abe in 
her arms, Nancy Hanks came to this 
Rock Spring more than once, sitting 
with her child and her thoughts, look- 
ing at running water and green moss. 
The secrets of the mingled drone and 
hush of the place gave her reminders 
of Bible language, “Be ye comforted,” 
or “Peace, be still.” 

Cooking, washing, sewing, spinning, 
weaving, helping keep a home for a 
man and two babies, besides herself, 
in a one-room cabin, took a good deal 
of her time. If there were flies creep- 
ing over the face of the baby Abe, 
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she had to drop her work and shoo 
the flies away. There were few hours 
in the year she was free to sit with 
her child and her thoughts, listening to 
the changing drone and hush of Rock 
Spring saying, “Be ye comforted,” or 
“‘Peace, be still.” 

The baby grew, learning to sit up. 
to crawl over the dirt floor of the 
cabin; the gristle became bone; the 
father joked about the long legs 
getting longer; the mother joked 
about how quick he grew out of one 
shirt into another. 

Sparrows and Hankses who came 
visiting said ““He’s solemn as a pa- 
poose.” An easy and a light bundle 
he was to carry when the family 
moved to a farm on Knob Creek, eight 
miles from Hodgenville, on the main 
highway from Louisville to Nash- 
ville. 








Rudyard Kipling 
(Continued from page 8) 


“Once upon a time, on an uninhabited 
island on the shores of the Red Sea, there 
lived a Parsee from whose hat the rays of grey stone, and great stone-walled sheep- 
the sun were reflected in more-than- tolds, guarded by armed Britons of the 
Oriental splendor.” North Shore. In the naked hills beyond 
the naked houses, where the shadows ot 
the clouds play like cavalry charging, 

“The houses change from gardened you see puffs of black smoke from the 
villas to shut forts with watch-towers of | mines. The hard road goes on and on—and 


7 * * 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT MIDNIGHT 


A P. b From Collected ag by a 
Lindsay. Copyright, 1923, by the 

—— y 7 Macmillan Company 

Vachel Lindsay The cut below is after St. 


Gaudens’ Statue of Lincoln in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 


Near the old courthouse pacing up and down, 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or through the market, on the well-worn stones, 


He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now, 
He is among us—as in times before! 

And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks of men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why; 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly, and the pain. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


, , , pee, ; 
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The Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey where Kipling was buried. 


the wind sings through your helmet-plume 

past altars to Legions and Generals for- 
gotten, and broken statues of Gods and 
Heroes, and thousands of graves where 
the mountain foxes and hares peep at you. 
Red-hot in summer, freezing in winter, is 
that big, purple, heather-country _ of 
broken stone.” 

I am, deliberately, not choosing 
famous passages. But I am wondering 
what other living writer could write 
all the four stories from which those 
passages were taken. And, when you 
are done with those four—there are 
still many others. Subtract “The Man 
Who Would Be King,” “The Incar- 
nation of Krishna Mulvaney,” ‘The 
Phantom Rickshaw,” ‘The Bisara of 
Pooree,’ “The Drums of the Fore 
and Aft’’—you still have ‘Without 
Benefit of Clergy,” ““Love o’ Women,” 
“At the End of the Passage,” “In the 
House of Suddhoo,” the two Jungle 
Books, Stalky and Co.—indeed, what 
have you not? And I have not even 
mentioned any of the sea_ tales, 
Squeeze all the water from the verse, 
and you still have. “The Last Rhyme 
of True Thomas,” “Love and Death 
Once Ceased Their Strife At the Tav- 
ern of Man’s Life.” “The Sleepy 
Sentry,” “The Ballad of the King’s 
Jest,” and more, including some of the 
crispest light verse ever written. Or, 
if you like, take all away—both 
stories and verse—and there will still 
be left, at the chapter-headings of 
some of the first stories, certain thing 
that stick in the mind, “Jane Ardin 

yas a Sarjint’s wife, a Sarjint’s wife 

was she.” “The government should 
teach us to pull triggers with our 
ieee... 

Put down all the deficits you like— 
the schoolboy prejudices, the lack of 
the long breath for the novel, the fail- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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As One Reader to Another 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


Radio. by John Langdon Davies (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50) is a book to put into your 
school library as fast as you can. He 
has a way of making basic truths of sci- 
ence not only clear but intensely fasci- 
nating to the unscientific mind. I know, 
because that is the kind of mind I have. 
This is the story of the capture and use 
of radio waves. Did you know the human 
eve was really the first wireless wave re- 
ceiver? Mr. Davies begins with atoms and 
electrons—perhaps you have read his /n- 
side the Atom. He tells about Hertz, the 
“father of radio,” and how the radioe de- 
veloped, and on what principles it operates. 
There are any number of experiments and 
direct applications of what he says, mak- 
ing his statements even more vivid. Mr. 
Davies told me when I met him this fall 
that it had been the hardest of all his books 
to write; this may be why it is so easy to 
read, for I need not tell you that “easy 
writing makes hard reading” more often 
than not. 

The World of Myths, by Frank Chap- 
in Bray (Crowell, $2) is a small but 
well-furnished dictionary of mythological 
characters from all nations and centuries, 
of course giving each but brief treatment, 
yet answering the purposes of most 
schools or private students. It is arranged 
by sections on Europe, Asia, Africa, the 
Pacific, and the Americas, and within 
these in alphabetical order, making refer- 
ence to it rapid. 


Source Book on Proverbs 


English 


Press, 


The Oxford Dictionary of 
Proverbs (Oxford University 
$6.75) is expensive, but as useful as the 
big Home Book of Quotations edited by 
Burton Stevenson; a library needs this 
new and authoritative reference book. 
Many years ago its editor began an ex- 
haustive study of English proverbs; 
two other scholars have since collaborated. 
The result is a work in which every prov- 
erb has illustrative quotations in chrono- 
logical order, especially valuable to those 
who wish to find the earliest 
familiar sayings. This is one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the Oxford English 
Dictionary, to which this one-volume com- 
pendium is an excellent companion. 

If you have an aquarium in your class 
room, and domestic catastrophes take 
place there more often than you feel they 
should, a good book for your school or 


versions of 


classroom library would be 1001 Questions 
Answered About Your Aquarium, by Ida 
Mellon and Robert Lanier (Dodd $3). 
Miss Mellen was formerly attached to the 
famous New York Aquarium; has 
written several books of high usefulness to 
amateur fish-keepers, while Mr. Lanier is 
connected with the aquarium in San Fran- 
cisco. This is far more than a little book 
on fish-keeping; it is a sort of encyclo- 
pedia of the subject; the question and 
answer method makes it easy to consult. 
Students and teachers of contemporary 
literature, who often ask me for material 
on writers not yet treated at length in 


she 


most of the text-books, will find use for 
André Maurois’s Prophets and Poets 
(Harper, $3), a series of lectures on 
English authors, recently given to French 
He thus presents to them, and 
in book form to us, Rudyard Kipling, H. 
G. Wells, G. K. Chesterton, Joseph Con- 
Lytton Strachey, D. H. Lawrence, 
Aldous Huxley, and Katherine Mansfield, 
“since the opening of the 
played an important part 
in the spiritual moulding of one or two 


audiences. 


rad, 


as writers who 
century have 
generations of human beings.” 
Contemporary British Literature, by 
Manly and Rickert (Harcourt, $2), is a 
handbook of information on the 
and to some extent the lives, of present- 
day writers; it has been in constant use 
in our libraries since its first edition ap- 
peared nearly fifteen years ago. Since then 
it has been twice revised and reprinted; 


works, 


this third version has forty more authors 
than at first, and much more _biblio- 
graphical material. As a help to English 
classes, or as a means of guidance to club 
or home study, it would be hard to find 
a more compact and practical little volume. 


Mantle’s Best Plays 


Best plays of 1934-5, by Burns Mantle 
(Dodd, $3), is another work that 
been, in its earlier volumes, for years be- 
fore the American public. Mr. Mantle 
chooses the ten plays he believes to be the 


has 


most important of the season, and gives 
them in connected narratives interspersed 
with quite long scenes from the play. Be- 
fore these are chapters on the year’s sea- 
son in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Southern California, and there are 
the usual reports of plays performed. A 
line of these books on your library shelf 
amounts to a history of the American 
stage for the years they cover, and as the 
entertainment value of each is high. it 
would be a good idea to put the year’s 
volume into your library as soon as it 
comes out, as a matter of course. 

Mr. Mantle has also edited a Treasury 
of the Theatre (Simon and_ Schuster, 
$3.75), where you may find, in one big but 
not ungainiy volume, a great number of 
great plays from Aeschylus to Eugene 
O'Neill. These represent all nations that 
have produced great plays, and the essays 
that serve as introductions are of high 
interest and value to the student or even 
the general reader. 

I have room for but one story: Red 
Sky, by Theodore Acland (Viking, $2), 
the continuation of a series of novels for 
young people about life among the Cos- 
sacks of the Amur River region. This 
began with Siberian Gold, and continued 
in Kubrick the Outlaw and His Evcel- 
lency and Peter; this new volume takes 
the story of Peter and Freenga through 
the World War and into Siberia after the 
Revolution. It is especially good, so 
people say who know the district, for its 
picture of life among Siberian peasants at 


a crucial time in the world’s history. 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


EL GRAN GALEOTO. 
By José Echegaray 

This play was written a good while ago. 
The author, one of the most famous 
dramatists of Spain in the Nineteenth 
Century, was one of the earlier winners , 
of the Nobel Prize. But people keep 
reading it and getting stirred up over it 
yet, because the subject keeps on being as 
new as to-day’s toothache. For the play 
is based on a painful situation that is 
going on all over the world to-day and 
will do so as long as narrow minds insist 
on minding other people’s business. 

“Galeoto” was the name of the mes- 
senger between Lancelot and Guinevere: 
the title of the play might as well have 
been called “The Great Go-between.” The 
go-between in the play is malicious gossip. 
There is a high-minded man, happily and 
trustfully married to a wife much younger. 
To this home of Julian and Teodora comes 
Ernest, orphan son of an old friend: 
Julian takes him in, not only as a secre- 
tary, but as an adopted son. The youth 
loves and reveres his benefactor and his 
wife; the household is honest and happy. 
But the busybodies of the neighborhood 
cannot forget that Ernest is much nearer 
Teodora’s age than Julian is. They turn 
a mean and watchful eye on everything 
the two may do and say, ana in the most 
lifelike and heartrending manner a net of 
suspicion is drawn about them till even the 
noble-hearted Julian begins to wonder if 
his trust is well-placed. It even becomes 
necessary for him to fight a duel in de- 
fense of his wife’s reputation, and it is 
clear, by his last words, that he dies 
doubting her. So, with no one left in the 
world save each other, the two go away 
together, crying: “Should anyone ask you 
who was the go-between in this business, 
say: ‘Ourselves, all unawares, and with 
us the stupid chatter of busy bodies’.” 

I don’t wonder so many editions of the 
play have been printed in Spain, and so 
many versions here. It scares you into 
asking yourself if you ever helped, by 
careless talk, to create the evil you so 
recklessly chattered about. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EMILY DICKINSON 


By Martha Dickinson Bianchi 

The recent appearance of another selec- 
tion from the hitherto unpublished poems 
of Emily Dickinson brings this biography 
once more to our attention, as every such 
publication has done since it appeared. 
There is something about the poems of 
Emily Dickinson, most modern of Nine- 
teenth Century American poets, that 
leads one irresistibly toward learning what 
we can of her life—at least so much of it 
as went into her poems. 

There have been not a few attempts to 
guess at the circumstances that sent 
Emily Dickinson into her voluntary re- 
tirement from the little world of Amherst 
society—the retirement out of which 
issued, after her death, the deathless verses 
by which her name reached immortality. 
Frankly, I am not interested in guess- 
work about people’s lives, and as for 
authors’ lives, I am interested in them 
only as they bear on their books. So natu- 
rally I prefer this “Life.” It is reticent— 
no doubt more so than now is necessary— 
but it is of direct and absorbing interest 
to students of American literature. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Life With Father addicts (there must 
be lots of them or the book wouldn’t have 
second place on the non-fiction best-seller 
lists all over the country) will be glad to 
know that there is at least one more Day 
book in the offing. At the time of his 
death Mr. Day had notes on a half dozen 
biographies (including Swift and W. S. 
Gilbert) and had in progress a book on 
Father and one on Mother. Nine chapters 
from the book on Father will appear in 
the New Yorker. 

+ 

Henry Seidel Canby’s article, “Kipling 
—The Great Colonial” (Saturday Review 
of Literature, Jan. 25), will give you still 
another slant on the late great author 
who, we can’t help but feel, wouldn’t have 
minded the fact that his death practically 
coincided with that of England’s king. 
Mr. Canby presents an interesting analy- 
sis of Mr. Kipling’s attitude toward 


America. 
e 


Speaking of English kings, there are 
two books which come especially to mind. 
The People’s King, by John Buchan, was 
published at the time of the Silver Jubi- 
lee last summer. If you’ve read his other 
30-odd books (Greenmantle, Prester John, 
Oliver Cromwell, ete., ete.) you will ap- 
preciate the fact that this isn’t just the 
ordinary biography. As Member of Par- 
liament, Lord High Commissioner for 
Scotland, and good friend of the royal 
family, Mr. Buchan had the chance to 
write as an historian and_ biographer 
should and not in the cat-can-look-at-a- 
king manner. Shortly after the appear- 
ance of The People’s King, Mr. Buchan 
was appointed Governor General of Can- 
ada, so the King must have liked it too. 
The other book is Frazier Hunt's The 
Bachelor Prince (Harper) also published 
last year, which has been made overnight, 
even as the Prince himself was, into The 
Bachelor Prince Who Became Wing. 


The Theater Arts Monthly which is 
twenty years old with its February num- 
ber, is celebrating with a special anni- 
versary issue which finds “Broadway at 
Its Best.” This magazine, once a slender 
pioneer in the theater, is now a_ lusty 
170-odd page affair. This issue is pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures from the 
hits of the year. 

* 


In “A Yankee Looks at Dixie” (Feb. 
American Mercury), Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould discusses Southern literature 
from the point of view of a Northerner 
who, she says, turned mugwump at the 
age of ten and has been patient with 
mocking birds, okra, and Southern accents 
for the sake of discovering a _ people 
stamped with the seal of the great Vir- 
ginians of history. Authors discussed are: 
Stribling, Young, Caldwell, Faulkner. 

* 


The Atlantic Monthly (February) says 
that Stephen Leacock writes the best of 
his humorous essays between six and eight 
in the morning before sallying out to 
his duties as economics professor at Mc- 
Gill University. Read his “Tattered 
Guides” in this issue for a good example 
of a sly Leacockian poke in our ribs. 

Both of those dealers in news, Time and 
the New Republic, have had three-column 
stories recently about that ubiquitous 
tune “The Music Goes Round and Round” 
—treating more or less solemnly the sub- 
ject to its parentage, history, and sig- 
nificance. 


Elder Olson 


AST year many people thought that 
Elder Olson should have had the Pul- 
itzer Prize. His book, Thing Of Sorrow, 
like Audrey Wurdemann’s Bright Ambush, 
which took the prize, is a first book of 
poems. Both Miss Wurdemann and Elder 
Olson are young poets. Mr. Olson lives in 
Chicago. Before travelling in Europe he 
worked for the Commonwealth-Edison Co. 
For at least five years before the publi- 
cation of his book, Mr. Olson’s poetry ap- 
peared frequently in Poetry, A Magazine 
of Verse, and rather regularly won im- 
portant yearly prizes. “Essay On Deity” 
was one of a group of poems honored by 
the Guarantors’ Prize of $100.00 in 1933. 


Essay on Deity 


God’s body is all space. 

He is the shifting land 
And the lifting seas 

He is the turning wind. 
Like waters, all his strange 
Substance suffers change 
Forever, yet is known 
Forever to be one. 
Though water dress as blue 
Wave or mist or dew 

Or ice at the world’s end, 

It is one element. 

Even as waters he 

Takes shape of cloud and tree. 
I see his essence plain 

In transparent rain 

And blowing mist: I know 
His presence in the snow. 


How then, embittered dust 
But hostaged unto death, 
Thought yeu to refuse 
Your substance to his use? 
To every glint of dust, 

To every spark of frost, 

To every grain of sand 

He set his shining hand, 
He breathed his shining breath. 
How thought you to withstand, 
Narrow heart, this power 
That touches dimmest star, 
That pierces finest seed? 
Narrow brain, how thought 
Your thinking to shut out 
The undimensioned Mind? 
And you, most narrow sight, 
You glass set in the skull, 
Reflecting the least leaf, 

The littlest flake to fall, 
How thought you to lie blind 
To the absolute light? 








In her article, “Life and Literature” 
(Feb. Forum), Mary Colum says that 
there are far too many fifth and tenth 
rate books published today, and that what 
we need is some kind of book control, 
along with crop control, food control, fuel 
control, ete. Books she wouldn’t have 
ploughed under are S. Foster Damon's 
Amy Lowell (Houghton Mifflin), Charles 
Morgan’s Epitaph on George Moore (Mac- 
millan); Andre Maurois’ Prophets and 
Poets (Harper), with special mention and 
recommendation of the Kipling chapter; 
and Dale Warren’s What Is a Book? 
(Houghton Mifflin). 
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Yet since he everywhere, 

In water, land and air, 

Moves as everything— 

The gull on stony wing, 

The. sliding rock, the fish 

In the sea’s dim mesh— 

Then, minute breast of bone, 
Behold how all unknown 

You drew him home as breath 
In crystal lapse and flood. 
Heart that refuses God, 

You bear him for your blood; 
Obdurate mouth, he is 

The food that fed your hunger. 
Deny him then no longer; 

You took him for your bread. 
Behold how unaware 

In breathing the wild air, 

In seeing, being fed, 

In knowing even now 

These words, this mist and snow, 
These birds at the earth’s rim, 
Whether you will or no, 

You have accepted him. 


In this poem is a beautiful mingling of 
true rhymes as strange, change, with halft- 
rhymes, as fish, mesh, and mind, sight. 
There is much inner rhyming of vowels as 
Substance suffers. Sometimes the couplets 
are merged musically into alternately 
rhymed lines. When the poet speaks to 
that “embittered dust, But hostaged unto 
death,” he is, of course, addressing his 
flesh. 

From childhood, Mr. Olson was trained 
for a career as a concert pianist, which he 
relinquished in favor of poetry. This edu- 


cation may have quickened his awareness ~ 


of musical phrasing. 


Colloguy 


When shall this weight be cast 
That droops the spirit’s spray? 
With birds it will lift at last. 
With the leaves it will blow away. 


How shall the spirit be 

When this thing is done? 

As a bough, and the birds flown. 
As a leafless tree. 


Do you think that the weight referred to 
is the body that weighs down the soul, or 
some “thing of sorrow”? Would the 
answer affect the beauty of the poem for 
you? 

Many poems in this book suggest that 
Mr. Olson regards sorrow almost as the 
spirit’s treasure. And the sorrow is not 
naked and bold, but delicately dressed in 
mist and snow and bird’s feathers. Mr. 
Olson has narrowed himself as a poet by 
simplifying his poetic moods to this one 
kind; so that one may say of all his poems: 
“These words, this mist and snow, These 
birds at the earth’s rim.” Granting this 
narrowness, the poems are so perfect of 
their kind, that one feels Mr. Olson to 
be among the very best conventional poets 
in this country. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The above poems are reprinted from Thing of — 


Sorrow, by Elder Olson, copyright, 1934, by per- 
mission of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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Ihe Story of 


* GREENBELT - 


A New Suburban Tonn Designed for Living 


HE typical American city grew 

up like a bramble patch—with- 

out plan, forethought, or con- 

trol. The result, in most cases, 
is an expensive and inefficient jumble. 
What might have been a stately me- 
tropolis usually is a shapeless hodge- 
podge of office buildings, mansions, 
jerry-built flats, warehouses, costly 
homes, filling stations, bungalows, 
stores, and hamburger stands. Sky- 
scrapers rub shoulders with squalor 
and congestion. In its slums, crime 
and disease find a fertile breeding- 
ground. Good neighborhoods often are 
ruined by the invasion of shops and 
factories. On the outskirts sprawl 
miles of decaying subdivisions, whose 
streets and electric lines stretch across 
vacant land: vet thousands of citizens 


in crowded, 
insanitary 


are forced to live 
run-down, and 
homes. 

Until a few years ago, such 
evils were considered ‘‘normal,” 
and only the most timid at- 
tempts were made to remedy 
them. Then. in the depths of 
depression, the Government lit- 
erally was forced to do something 
about American living conditions. In 
the best of times, private industry 
had never been able to provide* ade- 
quate homes for the poorer half. of 
our population who had to live in 
blighted areas in third-hand homes. In 


athe years after 1929, private building 


came to a virtual standstill. Today, 
aS a consequence, nearly 11 million 
families are living in dwellings which 
are definitely substandard. 

The Federal Government has begun 
an attack on this problem from two 
sides. It is contributing millions to 
such housing cures as slum clearance, 


By WALLACE RICHARDS 


Regional Coordinator U. S. Division of Suburban Resettlement 


loans to home owners, and repair cam- 
paigns. More significant still, it is 
making an effort under one division 
of Government to prevent bad hous- 
ing. It is preparing in this program 
to show how to build towns which are 
scientifically planned from their very 
foundations, so that the worst evils 
of the old-fashioned city can never 
arise. 

Several “planned communities” are 
being built by the Suburban Resettle- 
ment Division of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. The principles behind 
them have been thoroughly tested for 


Old farm houses within the new 
town area will be rehabilitated. Be- 
cause erosion and_ unscientific 
farming have exhausted the soil in 
many once fertile areas, scores of 
families now are forced to live in 
homes like these. Agricultural re- 
organization will go hand in hand 
with new town construction. 


the last twenty years in the giant 
housing schemes of England, France, 
Holland, Sweden, and other European 
countries. The designers include some 
of the best known architects, econo- 
mists, and city planners in America. 
Here, in brief, are the three 
ideas underlying the program: 

1. A modern community is not an 
accidental collection of separate 
houses, but a single unit in which 
every part—dwellings, streets, shops, 
community facilities, utilities—should 
be designed for a specific purpose and 
in such a way as to provide for ade- 
quate future growth. 


basic 


2. To preserve all its values, and a 
healthful environment, the town must 
be permanently protected against 
speculation and haphazard building. 

3. The town must have a sound 
economic foundation, resting on both 
industry and agriculture. : 

The new communities will be satel- 
lite towns, lying on the outskirts of 
large cities where the housing prob- 
lem is particularly acute. Months_of 
painstaking study went into the selec- 
tion of sites which would be accessible 
to stable employment centers, where 
land costs would be low, and where 
the town would fit naturally into the 
local farm economy. 

Greenbelt, the first of these towns, 
is rising on the wooded hills of Ber- 
wyn, Maryland, just five miles north 
of the nation’s capital. It is planned 
so that an eventual total of 3,000 fam- 
ilies can be provided for, although a 
maximum of only 1.000 houses is being 
built under Government sponsorship 
in the first unit. 


Truly Suburban 


It will be truly suburban commu- 
nity—a link between city and coun- 
try. Two bonds tie it close to farm 
life. To begin with, Greenbelt was 
designed in connection with the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Center, a 
federal experiment station which re- 
cently has developed into the greatest 
agricultural laboratory in the world. 
our hundred scientists and farm 
workers employed in this 11,000-acre 
research plant will be eligible to 
apply for homes in the new town, 
virtually next door. 

In the second place, Greenbelt is 
expected to pump new life into a stag- 
nant farm territory. ‘Two centuries 
ago, southern Maryland was a pros- 
perous agricultural country, able to 
support scores of proud families and 
magnificent homes. Then erosion and 
unscientific farming began to steal 
away the soil’s fertility; field after 
field had to be abandoned; and grad- 
ually the region turned into a wilder- 
ness of weathered shacks and second- 
growth timber. 

Already this area is undergoing re- 
juvenation, simply because the build- 
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ing of Greenbelt has acted like a 
timely blood transfusion. To local 
residents, the new town means jobs. 
To neighboring farmers and trades- 
men, it means a new market. To land 
owners, its greenbelt means a demon- 
stration area, where they can learn 
soil conservation and modern farm- 
ing methods from the Research Cen- 
ter’s experts. To Prince George’s 
County, it means a welcome increase 
in taxable assets. 

How will Greenbelt differ .from 
other towns? 


It will, first of all, be surrounded 
by a broad girdle of forest, park, and 
farm land—the greenbelt from which 
the town takes its name. This strip 
has four functions. It protects the 
community forever against crowding 
and undesirable buildings on neigh- 
boring tracts; it affords space for the 
Research Center’s demonstration pro- 
jects; it gives the community a chance 
to build a planned agricultural system 
of its own; and it provides recrea- 
tional areas not only for Greenbelt 
but for a large part of the surround- 
ing county. The system will work like 
this: 

Where land in the greenbelt still is 
in fairly good condition, the present 
farms will be rehabilitated. Build- 
ings will be repaired, erosian checked, 
soil fertilized. From these rejuve- 
nated farms, and from farms lying ad- 
jacent to Greenbelt, the town will 
draw much of its meat, milk and but- 
ter, and vegetable supply. Other land, 
not suited for large-scale farming, will 
be split into allotment plots, where 
Greenbelt residents can either 
their truck, or, have a 


raise 


own garden 


- 
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small poultry farm. Finally, soil that 
is exhausted will be used for parks, 
forest, and demonstrations in conser- 
vation of natural resources. 

The greenbelt is only one of the 
new town’s special characteristics. 
Another, almost as striking, is its 
safety from traffic. Ten years ago, 
every alert Chamber of Commerce 
wanted its community to straddle at 
least one main highway. Today good 
city planners never stumble into this 
error. From unhappy experience, 
they have learned that a busy traffic 
artery slicing through a town brings 
with it an endless river of noise, in- 
convenience, and danger. Greenbelt, 


therefore, has been located a:safe dis- 
tance from all major nighways. Yet 
it is within easy reach of a boulevard, 
two good secondary highways, and 
also a railroad, which brings Washing- 
ton within half an hour’s journey by 
bus, auto, or train. 


Like Colonial Town Common 


For the townsite the planning board 
selected a crescent of plateau land, 
rising 200 feet above sea level. Streets, 
instead of falling into a monotonous 
checkerboard, follow the curves of the 
plateau. Between the horns of the 
crescent, a small lake is being built 
for swimming and boating. 

If Benjamin Franklin or William 
Penn were to stroll over this townsite 
today, he might feel strangely at 
home. In the central valley, for in- 








Rendering of a typical group of dwellings 

of Greenbelt. Garages and service drives 

are on the exterior leading into the sur- 
rounding street. 


stance, he would find a town common 
—exactly that kind of business, social, 
and civie center which our founding 
fathers regarded as the heart of any 
community. Here will be grouped 
stores, a theatre, garages, offices, an 
inn, a bus terminal, and police and fire 
stations. Although most of the shops 
will be leased to private business men, 
a few may be run on a cooperative 
basis. Garden produce from neigh- 
boring farms, for example, probably 
will be sold in a cooperative market. 

While Greenbelt follows many tra- 
ditions of early American settlements, 
it also meets the peculiar needs of a 
modern community. The residential 
districts, for example, have been de- 
signed to fit certain rigid require- 
ments. All homes, for one thing, will 
be within comfortable walking dis- 
tance of the stores and school. This 
planning approach thus aided in keep- 
ing street and utility costs as low as 
possible. Pleasant, healthful — sur- 
roundings and safety from traffic will 
be permanently preserved. 

The result is a series of unusually 
large blocks, which do not in the least 
resemble the ordinary city square. To 
picture one of these super-blocks, im- 
agine a spacious park, with a shape 
determined chiefly by the natural con- 
tour of the land. Around the border 
of this park are grouped about 120 
dwellings. Instead of facing a barren 
street, these homes look out upon the 
trees and grass plots in the block’s 
center. A network of footpaths runs 
through the interior gardens; and to 
insure perfect safety for children the 
paths pass under all arterial streets, 
No sidewalks are necessary along the 
roadways. 
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Study of an underpass at Greenbelt 
typical of planning which will re- 
move traffic hazards. 


The super-block scheme has another 
important advantage. The kitchen 
door of every home opens on a yard 
and the street. These yards provide 
garage and parking space, and ready 
access for delivery trucks; while, at 
the same time, they shut off through 
traffic from all dwellings. 

Ye Olde Englishe Manor, festooned 
with bogus half-timbering and plaster 
gargoyles, will have no place in Green- 
belt. Homes in this community will be 
simple, modern buildings, designed 
for efficiency, durability, and comfort. 
Each one must measure up to definite 
standards in sanitation, sunlight, ven 
tilation, privacy and convenience. Be- 
cause different families have different 
needs, there will be a wide variety of 
types and sizes. Some will be group 
houses, since these are more economi- 
cal than single detached dwellings. A 
small number of apartments will be 
available for single and newly mar- 
ried persons. In actual construction, 
engineers are taking every advantage 
of large-scale, mass production tech- 
nique; but they are avoiding experi- 
ments with untried structural methods. 

To prevent speculation and un- 
planned developments, the town will 
remain permanently under a single 
ownership. Tentative plans call for 
ownership by a non-profit municipal 
corporation, controlled by the resi- 
dents themselves. Trained managers 
will be employed to handle rent col- 
lections and general administration. 

Since Greenbelt is being established 
as a normal American community, its 
tenants will be representative families, 
drawn from varying income groups. 
Industrial and service workers will be 
eligible as well as Federal employees. 
To keep the town from turning into a 
paternalistic “federal island,” it will 
be fitted as soon as possible into the 
local government frame-work. It will 
pay its share of local taxes and play 
a normal part in the life of Prince 
George’s county. Local officials have 
been consulted from the very first and 
their advice has been utilized. 

Greenbelt, like its proposed sister 
communities, will serve a triple pur- 
pose. Its construction will provide 
jobs for thousands of unemployed 
men. In return for the relief money 
so spent, it will give the country a per- 
manent asset of high value. Finally, 
it will be the most thorough demon- 
stration in modern community build- 
ing that America has ever known. 
From it will come a wealth of experi- 
ence in planning, construction costs, 
and mass production technique which 
may well prove priceless to the hous- 
ing authorities and private dwellers of 
the United States. 
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An Adventure with the French Secret Police 
By Michael Ursulescu 


Scholastic readers will remember the 
traveling fellowship won by Michael Ur- 
sulescu, Scholastic Awards prize winner 
of 1931, who studied painting at the 
Chicago Art Institute and is now in 
Europe for a year’s study (see December 
7 issue, page 26). Michael writes us from 
Mallorca a thrilling letter about his ex- 
periences, which have been an education 
to him in international affairs as well as 
art. We below his description of 
one incident. He has promised to write an 
illustrated article on Mallorca for the 
Travel Number of April 4.—Enp. 


quote 


I left Paris (I can’t remember when, 
right at this moment. I have no concep- 
tion of time any longer), a long time 
back, it seems, because traveling to me 
is “cheating time and ordinary experience.” 
I believe that to be true because I see 
so much of different types of people, their 
lives, and surroundings, all of which are 
products of history and tradition. 'To them 
it is natural, but to me as an onlooker, I 
seem to re-live all that has taken ages 
finally to precipitate that which exists at 
the present 

I traveled slowly through France, stop- 
ping in any town that seemed interesting 
to me. First was Dijon; second, Lyons; 
third, Avignon; fourth, Arles. 

Arles was my last stop in France and 
it was there that I finally realized my full 
joy of seeing the French people in Pro- 
vence. It is such an interesting little town, 
historic and flavored with the picturesque. 
I had little wonder, when I saw Arles, 
why Van Gogh, with his genius, painted 
such beautiful canvases of that particular 
section. Even I could hardly help my- 
self from not doing some werk’ in Arles. 
I turned out two paintings there. It was 
also in Arles that I had the very excit- 
ing experience of being arrested by the 
French Secret Police. 

It was about my third day in the town. 
I spent it as usual, when the place is new 
to me, by going all over to find out what 


it is made up of. I was completely un- 
aware of the fact that I was being 
watched, and when I finally got back to 
my little hotel room that evening (I lived 
in a small, out-of-the-way hotel because 
it was cheaper than the rest and I found 
out later that that figured in my arrest 
also) I was confronted by a knocking at 
my door. Having no suspicions whatso- 
ever, I bade them enter, and the dra- 
matie scene that followed is something 
priceless to me. Two large and tough- 
looking men came into the room. I was 
drying my face and hands after washing. 
They placed themselves on each side of me 
and asked in French (they could not 
speak English and I very little French) 
if I had a revolver in my possession. I 
answered them, to the best of my knowl- 
edge of the French language, that I did 
not—thank goodness! They searched me 
and then asked me to produce my _ identi- 
fication papers and also to unpack all my 
clothes and my luggage in their presence. 
I did all they asked me, but they were 
not patient and demanded that I throw 
my clean clothes violently on the tiled 
floor so that they could be assured that 
I had no firearms. All of this was done 
with a great deal of excitement, and I 
had to go to the Prefecture of Police in 
Arles. I was released after seeing the 
Prefect and convincing him I was an 
American art student but I had to as- 
sure them that I would leave Arles the 
next morning enroute for Spain and not 
Marseilles. The whole thing came out of 
my appearance. I resembled a Yugoslavian 
very much (they insisted) with a beard 
that I had grown, and they were sure 
that I was connected with the people that 
arranged the assassination of King Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia and Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou in Marseilles, last year. 
They apologized, but the next morning 
when my train left Arles, one man in 
plain clothes was on it to see that I stayed 
on and got to Spain. Very thrilling and I 
have never regretted having it happen! 










































































“The King Is Dead, 


N January 21 life throughout 
the far-flung British Empire 
moved with the solemn tempo 
of a funeral march. All 

Britain was a land of tolling bells. 
Flags flew at halfstaff, and people 
went about their tasks with the sense 
of loss as if one of their own family 
circle had been taken from them. From 
London to Hong Kong, from Mel- 
bourne to Ottawa, business ceased 
All merriment left London’s theatre- 
land, which usually is full of life and 
laughter. All radio programs were 
cancelled, except for weather reports, 
shipping news and official announce- 
ments. At military posts and on ships 
at sea, salutes of seventy guns were 
fired. They boomed out the message 
that George V. King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the British Dominion Be- 
yond the Seas, Defender of the Faith, 
and Emperor of India, had died in the 
seventy-first year of his life and the 
twenty-sixth of his reign. 

In a plain coffin, made by a car- 
penter of his own estate, the King 
rested in the chancel of the Sandring- 
ham Parish Church. The mournful 
wail of bagpipes mingled with the 
moan of the wind around Sandring- 





Long Live the King: 


ham House on the eastern coast, as 
flurries of snow swept across the silent 
grounds. Major Forsyth, the late 
King’s piper, who had played for him 
almost daily for years, was piping for 
him for the last time, under the win- 
dow of his deserted room, a highland 
lament played during centuries for 
departed chieftains. 

While riding at his Sandringham 
estate in Norfolk the King caught a 
cold which was followed by bronchial 
catarrh. Much coughing weakened 
his heart and 
sapped the 
strength of his 
whole body. In 
1928 the Monarch 
nearly died from 
a cold contracted 
at services at the 
memorial ceno- 
taph to the war 
dead in London. 
This illness so 
taxed the King’s 
energy that any 
new illness was 
certain to prove 


The 


grave. 


King’s participa- 
tion in the Royal 


dressed for flying. 


claimed King. 


Jubilee, which 
begun last May, 
also weakened 
his health. The 
best doctors in 
England were in 
constant attend- 
ance. At 10 
o'clock at night, 
January 20, a 
bulletin declared 
the King’s life 
was drawing 
peacefully to an 
end. 
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Above—King Edward VIII 


He set a 
precedent by flying from San- 
dringham to London to be pro- 
Left—He is 
shown on a yacht with his 
grandfather, Edward VII 
(seated), and his father, the 
late King George, at left. 


a 
p99 


In a short radio address, Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin told of the 
last hours of the Monarch. As the 
King lay dying, he sent, during an 
interval of consciousness, for his sec- 
retary. 

“How is the Empire?” the King 
asked. 

“All is well, sir, with the Empire,” 
was the reply. 

The King smiled and relapsed once 
more into unconsciousness. 

But the theory of the royal succes- 
sion—“The King is dead; 
long live the King’’—al- 
lowed no formal moment of 
mourning before ceremonies 


began which proclaimed 
“the High and Mighty 
Prince, Edward Albert 


Christian George Andrew 
Patrick David,” as King 
Edward VIII. He became 
England’s sixtieth King in 
descent from Egbert, the 
Saxon, who ruled on the 
British Isles in 827 A.D. 
Since the Norman Conquest, 
when William the Conqueror 
won the throne by his vic- 
tory over the Saxon King 
Harold at the Battle of 
Hastings in 1066, seven 
kings named Edward have 
ruled in England. Edward 
I reigned from 1272 to 
1307. Edward VII, son of 
Queen Victoria and grand- 
father of Edward VIII, 
ruled from 1901, when Vic- 
toria died, until 1910. 

On January 22, the new 
King Edward watched from 
a window of St. James’s 
Palace while his subjects 
expressed their loyalty and 
devotion. Medieval pagean- 
try prevailed as the procla- 
mation making him King 
was read to the people at 
various points in the city of London. 
In the four kingdoms of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, in Brit- 
ish dominions, colonies, protectorates, 
he was proclaimed King and Emperor 
to rule over 480,000,000 people, one- 
fourth of the population of the world 
—people of every race, color and re- 
ligions At 10 A. M. a battery of 
artillery in Hyde Park began boom- 
ing out a forty-one gun salute, one 
shot each minute to mark the forty- 
one years of the King’s life. Mean- 
while, a battery at the tower of Lon- 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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KING GEORGE VY: 
A Sentimental Tribute 


Kimball Flaccus won first prize for 
poetry in the Scholastic Awards of 1929. 
A graduate of Dartmouth, he has since 
held a traveling fellowship in Ireland, 
contributed to several magazines, and is 
the author of “Avalanche of April,” a long 
poem published by Scribner’s. Happening 
to be in London at the time of Kiny 
George’s Silver Jubilee last year, he has 
written for Scholastic this “Sentimental 
Tribute” to the late King, which explains, 
better than any newsstory, the emotional 
hold of the monarchy upon the English 
people. 


HAT all roads lead to Rome 
is an old saying, and might 
have been true when legion- 
aries from 
beyond the Alps 
were building a net- 
work of Italian 
highways over Bri- 
tain. But in the 
spring of last year 
all roads led to 
London, where 
colonials and Bri- 
tish subjects from 
the farthest out- 
posts of Empire 
were to meet and 
celebrate the Silver 
Jubilee of King 
George and Queen 
Mary. 
Earlier, I had 
been acting in a 
theatre in Dublin 
when the invitation 
came to attend a reception in honor 
of the Prince of Wales in London. I 
had been mildly keen on attending, 
but duty held me to the Irish boards. 
Now, in Florence and Rome, the En- 
glish people I met were already pre- 
paring to take road, air-way, or sea- 
pasage to London; the Jubilee was 
only a month away. I had not made 
up my mind whether or no to return 
to the rigors of an English spring, 
and, being a Yankee, I saw something 
disturbingly American about the 
preparations for this highly publicized 
Old Home Week. Rumors had 
reached me that the whole thing had 
been engineered by London merchants 
for their mercenary profit. 
A few weeks later I went to Palma, 
a sleepy old city in what I had 
thought to be a remote island off the 
eastern coast of Spain. But even here 
I found English people who com- 
plained that the island was being 
over-run by Americans. My country- 
men averred that Majorca had been 


By KIMBALL FLACCUS 


a paradise before the English came. 
Holding myself aloof from both fac- 
tions, I wandered among twisted olive 
trees and explored the peace of an- 
cient churches. On returning one day 
to my pension in Palma, I found that 
an English family had arrived with 
mountains of baggage to take posses- 
sion as surely as England had occu- 
pied Minorca, a near-by island, a 
century before. My new friends were 
en route from somewhere beyond 
Singapore to London. 

Time passed swiftly; it was imper- 
ative for me to get to Ireland, and 
England lay between me and my 


destination. I approached travel 
agencies and steamship companies in, 
search of accommodation on one of 
the few boats bound for Southampton, 
Liverpool, or London. There was 
nothing to be had. Great white ships 
from east of Suez anchored outside 
my window, and in the morning they 
were gone. No cancellations, the 
travel agent regretted; there was not 
a cabin on any boat. 

Britons by the hundreds of thou- 
sands were choking all avenues of 
transport to the Tight Little Island. 
Reservations on the Barcelona-Paris 
Express had been booked up for 
weeks in advance. The only thing 
possible was to sail to Barcelona and 
there take my chance on getting a 
seat in a third-class carriage to Paris. 
This I proceeded to do, and, in mortal 
weariness by the time the train pulled 
into Toulouse, I bribed an official to 
slip me into a Wagon Lit compart- 
ment. 

The Channel steamer was loaded to 
the gunwales with English people, 
swarthy Indians, and tanned Aus- 
tralians. In the middle of the deck 


Left—Queen Mary and King George as 
they rode to St. Paul’s Cathedral in the 
regal procession during the King’s Silver 
Jubilee Celebration. Below—The magnifi- 
cent spectacle of Their Majesties returning 
to Buckingham Palace through Trafalgar 
Square to the Admiralty Arch, watched by 
thousands. 
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reposed twenty-four cubic feet of luggage awed to think that so plain and pure a 
belonging, apparently, to “The Maharajah voice was being heard, as I now heard 
of - ——, Servants, Retainers, and LET'S SEE, oe f it, from Arctic to Antarctic Circle. 
Family.” pappitlbaseapo ¥ Then silence, and the audience rose 
Excitement grew when the cliffs of and sang “God Save the King.” I stayed 
Folkstone loomed through the mist. no longer at Hamlet; my mind was 
London, the Queen of cities, was decked thronged with larger visions of its own, 
out in flowers like a country wench. ‘There and a distant tumult from the streets 
was gaiety in the air, and I began tuo outside summoned me, drew me from im- 
Share the contagion of joy. Every build- aginary Denmark, where things were 
ing in Oxford Street, Regent Street, and wrong, to tangible England, where things 
Piccadilly had its complement of growing were for the moment right. It was the 
flowers, boxed high on cornices and _bal- most amazing spectacle of mass excite- 
conies. Miles of bunting and _ colured ment I have ever seen. ‘Teeming river 
paper streamers arched overhead made craft charged up and down the Thames 
Bond Street a bright tunnel. between brilliantly illuminated — shores, 
Next day I arose early and stood in St. The Tower of London was a blaze of 
James Street to watch the Royal Proces light. I crossed the bridge and passed 
sion. Red-coated young soldiers in tower dark corners where knots of working- 
ing busbies lined both sides of the street, men were gathered shouting, “The King, 
keeping in check the crowds that had gor blimey, the King!” 
waited patiently since daybreak. Hours Piccadilly Circus was a sea of milling 
faces chanting in unison, “For he’s a jolly 
good fellow!’ Cars moved by _ inches 
j \ through the mob, were invaded by laugh- 
Each building lining St. James Street rr in Boston Herald ing celebrants, and then abandoned. ‘The 
was a theatre for a day; the groundlings dark-helmeted police stood by, alert, but 
out in front on the pavement, rich people conies, people swayed and jostled and good-humored. They were not needed; 
in spacious chairs behind plate-glass win- cheered their monarch and his queen to only in London could so many thousands 
dows, and the clusters of anonymous the echo. I had not been prepared for of people be jammed shoulder to shoulder 
white faces leaning from roof-tops, all this. As the open carriage came opposite, without accident or riot. The only dis- 
heightened the illusion. The stage was a in desperation I thrust my camera to eye- cordant note was a black-shirted file of 
bare sanded roadway leading down the level. aimed it, and clicked the shutter. placarded youths, followers of Sir Oswald Thre 
hill to St. James Palace. And the play In that fraction of a second a soaring Mosely, the British fascist leader. They 
was to be a colorful pageant, of which the derby hat passed the lens, but in my mind looked pitiful, unclean, and stupid, but 
English are so fond. King George and I caught a perfect and a more vivid pic- they knew enough to behave and join in Hou 
Queen Mary might in a sense be the stars. ture of the King turning startled in my the merry-making, for had they insulted 206-" 
Finally at about eleven o'clock the direction. Then he saw it was a camera King or Queen not even English law could hand 
crowd stirred and whispered as though a that I held, not a machine-gun. He _ have saved them from being torn to Se 
gust of wind were approaching across a smiled. It was the patient, sad smile of an pieces. pass 
stretch of calm water. A troop of horse- old man weary but at peace with him- All night I wandered through the streets Sena 
men in scarlet, their casques plumed and self. He looked very tired, very noble, and of London, rubbing elbows with grimy ge 
gleaming in the sun, rode by at a gallop. I could see that he was deeply moved by navvies and proud aristocrats in evening oe 
The crowd cheered impatiently, as an the loyalty and devotion of his subjects. clothes. Girls in ermine walked by on the The 
audience will applaud when the curtain For the first time I understood the depth arms of gay escorts; their eyes were Hou 
rises. Various carriages containing high of that devotion, yet I was amazed at the sparkling and their faces were alight. To- jorit 
officials and members of the Royal Fam- fervency of its expression by a tradi- ward dawn, crowds were still singing rush 
ily rolled into sight, were greeted with tionally reserved people. around the dying bon-fires in Hyde Park. a fe 
cheers, and disappeared. All eyes looked That night I attended an uncut per- By daybreak, many had fallen asleep, ex- veto 
for the carriage containing the King and formance of Hamlet at the historic Old hausted and happy, on the damp grass. Whe 
Queen. Vic. In the middle of the second act, the It was then I realized how hysterical this ‘ot 
Crushed on the pavement, I adjusted my lights were darkened on the stage, the celebration had been; beneath it there the | 
German camera and looked in vain for actors withdrew, and there in the half- lurked a combination of relief for na- On } 
a higher place to stand on, but all pos- light was heard the voice of King George. tional perils safely past, and stark terror the 1 
sible points of vantage were occupied. He tried to keep the tears out of his voice at what the European future might un- La 
So I craned my neck and waited. When as he thanked his subjects for standing fold. My heart went out to fhese people, befo 
the royal carriage came into view, the by King and Empire through difficult and I was proud to have stood among and 
crowd went mad. Hats were flung into years. It was a natural, humble utter- them, an American, a returned colonial, that 


‘ ; MR fe ae : $ : sate but 
the air, roses were scattered from bal- ance, the greater for its humility. I was paying sincere tribute to their King. to 4 


T LEAVE OFF 














passed, the sun shone more fiercely, and 
here and there in the crowd women and 
old men fainted. 
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Great Britain’s royal family on the palace balcony. The Prince of Wales, now King Edward VIII, is shown at the extreme right. follo 
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The Course of National Affairs 


During the administra- 
Bonus tion of Theodore Roose- 

velt typewriters came 
inte general use at the White House. 
Since that time presidential messages to 
Congress always have been typewritten. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt broke 
this precedent when he returned, un- 
signed, the veterans’ bonus bill to the 


Three veterans taking a rest while the Senate was con- 
sidering the bill to pay the veterans’ bonus. 


House of Representatives, with a_ brief 
206-word veto message written in his own 
hand. 

Several days before, the House had 
passed the bonus bill and sent it to the 
Senate. The Senate approved the bill and 
provided that the bonus should be paid 
by issuing $50 Baby Bonds which the 
veterans could cash. (Schol., Feb. 1.) 
The bonus bill was then sent back to the 
House for its approval. By a huge ma- 
jority, the House approved the bill and 
rushed it to the White House. Back, in 
a few days, came the bill and the short 
veto message. The House immediately re- 
passed. the bonus over the President’s veto. 
The vote was 324 to 61, much more than 
the two-thirds majority that is required for 
the House to override a presidential veto. 
On Monday the Senate passed the bill over 
the veto by 76 to 19. 

Last year the President had appeared 
before a joint session of the two houses 
and vetoed the Patman Bonus bill. At 
that time the House overrode the veto 
but the Senate failed by a vote of 54 
to 40 to get the necessary two-thirds 
majority to defeat the President. In his 
brief message this year, President Roose- 
velt referred members to last year’s veto 
message. 

The Patman Bonus Bill provided for 
payment of the veterans by issuing paper 
money not backed by gold or silver in 
the treasury. The President insisted this 
new money might lead to a policy of 
printing money to pay debts—a practice 
that might ruin the credit of the Gov- 
ernment. He insisted if Congress passed 
a bonus bill it should provide new taxes 
to pay the veterans. In November, the 
whole House and one-third of the Senate 
will be up for re-election. They want 
the backing of the veterans, so they passed 
the bonus bill. However, they feared a 
loss of votes if they called for new taxes 
to pay the bonus. They decided to pay 
it with bonds and let the treasury borrow. 
_The veterans argued that putting two 
billion dollars in circulation will help 
business recovery. They presented the 
following table to prove it. 


Where Money Will Go } 2 om Total 

Pay old bills...... ..eeeee 31 $623,600,000 
Savings and investment, etc... 17 328,000,000 
Homes: construction and repair 14 260,000,000 
Homes: real estate 11 228,000,000 
House furnishings and furni- 

ture . ; _ ; 116,500,000 
Home equipment: refrigerators, 

oil furnace, radio, etc. 
Clothing .... : ; 
Motorcars and machinery..... 
Miscellaneous 


39,000,000 
139,000,000 
128,500,000 

80,000,000 


The President declared it 
wouldn’t aid recovery but 
would impose a burden on 
all people just for one 
group. 

Other opponents of the 
bonus’ objected to the 
powerful group of 3,500,000 
veterans organizing to put 
pressure on Congress to 
pass the bonus. They said 
it was a bad example to set 
in a nation which is sup- 
posed to be governed by 
representatives of all the 
people. 

Let us review the 17- 
year-old fight for the bonus. 

A bonus bill was _ intro- 
duced within an hour after 
the Armistice was signed 
ending the war. The na- 
tion felt that veterans 
should be helped to estab- 
lish themselves in civilian 
life again. Sixty dollars was given 
to each veteran when he left service. 
That was the first bonus law.  Sol- 
diers had trouble getting work and 
many were bitter because people who 
stayed at home had earned $10 to 
$15 a day, while they risked their 
lives. Veterans said an “adjustment” 
should be made to the ex-soldiers for the 
low pay they received in the army as 
compared to the higher wages paid to 
civilians who stayed home. Between 1917 
and 1930 over $500,000,000 was paid to 
veterans by different States. In 1921 a 
bonus bill finally reached Congress. It was 
passed by the House but the Senate de- 
feated it after President Harding per- 
sonally asked that it be de- 


er’s veto. The next year a bonus army 
of 20,000 marched on Congress demand- 
ing immediate payment. It was driven 
out of Washington by the regular army 
with tear gas and bayonets. A bonus bill 
was introduced and passed by the House, 
but the Senate beat it. The Patman bill 
came up last year and was beaten after 
President Roosevelt’s veto. . 

With the payment of the benus, the 
post-war costs of all wars—pensions, 
bonuses, insurance, hospital care, etc., will 
amount to about 21 billion dollars. This 
figure does not count the cost of waging 
war or the charge for maintaining the 
navy and army during peace time. Be- 
sides the bonus, Congress has assisted 
World War veterans by low-rate insur- 
ance, hospital care, compensation for the 
families of those who died or are sick, 
permission to borrow on their certificates, 
and training for business and industry. 

In vetoing the Patman bill President 
Roosevelt said if the bill were passed, 
members of Congress would soon be called 
upon to pass a bill to give pensions for 
all veterans regardless of need or age. 
James E. Van Zandt, commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, branded 
as “ridiculous” the reports that there 
would be a drive for general pensions. 
With the passage of the bonus, several 
bills of this nature appeared in Congress. 
Two proposals provide for payment of 
pensions at 75 per cent of existing rates 
to widows of veterans who died of dis- 
abilities not received in service. 

war, and for 


New AAA: several 


years after that, the American farmer 
was called upon to supply food to millions 
of people in foreign countries. To do 
this, new land was put in cultivation and 
trees were removed to further increase 
farm lands. Several years passed and 
foreign countries began growing more of 
their own products. Prices dropped as 
American farmers were forced to com- 
pete with foreign producers. Surplus 
crops began piling up in this country. 


During the 





layed because of depression 
at that time. The final 
bonus bill known as_ the 
World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act was passed 
in 1924 over the veto of 
President Coolidge. This 
act was to give veterans 
paid-up 20-year policies 
(certificates) which would 
be cashed in 1945. - Each 
veteran below the rank of 
major in the Army and 
lieutenant commander in 
the Navy was offered a ser- 
vice credit of $1 a day for 
home service and $1.25 for 
service overseas. The sum 
later was boosted 25 per 
cent and the whole amount 
was to draw compound in- 
terest of 4 per cent. 
During prosperity years 
the bonus question was 
quiet. But during the de- 
pression Congress finally 
was forced to allow the vet- 
erans to borrow up to 50 
per cent of the 1945 value 
of their certificates. The 
present bonus law cancels 
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the interest on these loans. 
The last law was passed in 
1931 over President Hoov- 


Elderman in The Washington Post 


“BALANCED!” 
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This map shows areas in which much of the land is considered too poor for farming. 
The new farm program would pay farmers who assisted in conserving such land by 
retiring it from production. 


Overproduction harassed the farmer. 
Then, out of the west came billowing 
clouds of choking dust bringing warning 
from nature. Without trees to hold the 
soil in place and prevent the wind from 
sweeping unchecked across the _ prairies. 
the top soil was blown away in great 
clouds. 

Dust storms and over-production made 
the farmer's life miserable from 1932 to 
1934. In April, 1935, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act was passed. It authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture “to carry out 
preventive measures,” to prevent the ero- 
sion of the soil by wind and water, and 
to conserve the natural resources of this 
nation. Shelter belts of 


trees were 
planted to prevent erosion of the soil. 
But the more ambitious AAA plan of 


raising prices by removing land from cul- 
tivation and curbing production, was in 
full swing by then. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Act was rather neglected in the rush 
of events. 

Then the Supreme Court declared the 
AAA unconstitutional. It said that “the 
regulation of agricultural production is a 


matter not within the -.power of Con 
gress,” and that by paying farmers to 
cut production, Congress was regulating 


farming. Farming, said the Court, is sup 
posed to be under the control of the 
different states. Furthermore, — since 
farming is a State matter, the AAA can 
not be justified under the “general wel 


fare clause” of the Constitution, ruled 
the Court. 

AAA officials floundered ‘for a_ while 
until a newspaper reporter suddenly re 


minded them of the neglected Soil Con 
servation Act. The Act was revised to 
give the Secretary of Agriculture broad 
powers to withdraw land from production 
and make payments to farmers who com- 
plied with the Act. The new Act, known 


as the Bankhead-Jones bill, states that 
it is the policy of the government to: 


1. Preserve and improve the fertility of 
the soil. 2. Promote the economic use 
of land. 3. Cut the unprofitable use of 
natural soil resources (by withdrawing 
land from production and by planting 
soil-improving and erosion-preventing 
crops). 4. Provide for an adequate supply 
of products at prices fair to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 5. Re-establish and 
maintain farm purchasing power. By 
paying farmers who cooperate in this crop 
reduction and soil conservation program, 
the Administration seeks to do just what 
(Concluded on page 29) 


Louisiana  Senios tuey P- 


lived he 


Long 
ruled the State of Louisiana with an iron 
hand and built up an unbeatable political 
machine. Through his “Share the Wealth” 
plan, which promised to prohibit huge in- 
comes and guarantee each family $5,000 
yearly, the Louisiana dictator became a 
national political figure and a_ potential 
third party candidate for the presidency 
this year. When he was assassinated, and 
his lieutenants began scrambling for his 
power, observers wondered if his machine 
would collapse. Results from the recent 
Democratic primary election indicate that, 
dead or alive, Huey Long still has great 
influence, particularly in the rural sections 
of the State. The Long machine swept to 
an easy victory over the anti-Long fac- 
tion. Leading the Long ticket, Judge 
Richard W. Leche, defeated Cleveland 
Dear for Governor. Since the Republican 
party in Louisiana is practically extinct, a 
candidate who wins the Democratic prim- 


The ezst front of the memorial hall at the American Museum of Natural History, which 
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ary is certain to be elected without wait- 
ing for the elections in November. 

In the contest for Long’s unexpired term 
in the U. S. Senate, Governor O. K, 
Allen defeated Frank J. Looney, anti- 
Long man. The term ends in 1937. Allen 
J. Ellender, shrewd Speaker of the Loui- 
siana House of Representatives who took 
Long's orders, defeated John N. Sandlin 
for the regular six-year term in the U. §, 
Senate. 

The new Governor-Judge Leche is ex- 
pected to be dictatorial than was 
Governor Allen, when he took his orders 
from Senator Long. Leche already has 
made several promises to relax, somewhat, 
the strict State control over school teach- 
ers and public officials in local governing 
units. Governor Leche is a resident of New 
Orleans, and he has agreed to allow that 
city to run its own affairs in the future. 
During the Long regime, Mayor Semmes 
Walmsley of New Orleans lost most of 
his power and had to appeal to the Fed- 
eral Government for funds. 

Observers doubt that the new regime 
will try to increase its powers. It will seek 
to hold its gains by using the laws passed 
under Senator Long. The election laws, in 
particular, give the Long machine a great 
advantage over its opponents. They allow 
the machine to name election officials 
throughout the state. During the last elec- 
tion the anti-Long forces had no repre- 
sentatives at polls in some 20 parishes. 
Several charges of election fraud were 
made, and Federal officials may begin an 
investigation. Governor Allen declared the 
elections were honest, and were a smash- 
ing rebuke to President Roosevelt. 


T. R. Memorial 


After 16 years of plarning and building, 
New York State’s $3,500,000 “Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial” was opened to the 
public at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York City. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, cousin of, the late 
President, delivered the main oration. 
Governor Herbert Lehman of New York, 
and Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York 
City also joined in paying tribute to the 

(Concluded on page 31) 


less 





was dedicated to former President Theodore Roosevelt. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


a cousin of the late Chief Executive, was a speaker at the ceremonies. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


After holding power 
France since last summer, 

Premier Pierre Laval 
and his cabinet finally resigned, and 
French political leaders began trying to 
form another government to last, it is 
hoped, until the elections to Parliament 
are held in the spring. 

Since Laval became Premier, he had 
waged a hard fight to keep the French 
franc (worth about six cents in American 
money) on the gold standard. When a 
country is on the gold standard its money 
and all property and goods are vaiued by 
the price of gold. Business has_ been 
bad in France and gold is expensive. 
Therefore prices have been high and 
people have had a hard time paying off 
their debts. Many people wanted the 
Government to abolish the gold standard 
and thus make prices lower and debts 
easier to pay. The Bank of France, a 
private institution which supports the 
French government by lending it money, 
and also the land owners, didn’t want the 
Government to abandon the gold standard. 
The Bank knew it would lose money if 
people could pay their debts to it with 
cheaper money. The land owners knew 
the value of their property, based on gold, 
would go down if the gold standard were 
abandoned. Laval sought to preserve the 
gold standard by cutting government ex- 
penses and seeking to balance the budget. 
He sought to lower prices by issuing gov- 
ernment decrees prohibiting any rise in 
prices of food and living essentials. He 
also sought to revive business by public 
works projects, somewhat on the order of 
the PWA and WPA programs in this 
country. 

The Socialists and Communists both op- 
posed Laval’s policies. They also formed 
a United Front against the powerful 
Cross of Fire (Croix de Feu) Fascist or- 
ganization led by Colonel de la Rocque. 
It has been well armed and has shown 
a desire to take over the French Govern- 
ment. Such a step would have swept 
Democratic government out of France. 
There were other conservative or right 
wing parties that demanded Laval pro- 
tect the gold standard. The balance of 
power in Parliament was held by the 
Radical Socialists under Edouard Herriot, 
who belonged to the Laval cabinet. As 
long as the main portion of the Radical 
Socialists, who really are mild liberals, 
supported Laval, the Premier held his 
post. After armed clashes between the 
Cross of Fire and the United Front, there 
were demands that Laval disarm the 
political factions. An attempt to disarm 
the powerful Cross of Fire might have 
started a civil war. The danger was tem- 
porarily averted when the Cross of Fire 
agreed to disarm if the United Front 
would. The laws against armed factions 
were passed, but haven’t been enforced. 

Laval’s attempts to hold the friendship 
of Mussolini, while supporting the League 
of Nations in its sanctions against Italy, 
nearly wrecked his government. The 
United Front and many Radical Socialists 
opposed his plan to give Mussolini terri- 
tory in Ethiopia. The conservative and 
fascist organizations were violently pro- 
Italian. Laval saved himself by promis- 
ing to support Britain and the League 
against Italy. Then came the split in 
the Radical Socialist party which brought 
Laval’s_ resignation. Herriot quarreled 
with the left wing members of the Radical 
Socialist party and resigned as its presi- 
dent. The left wing leader, Edouard 
Daladier, became president of the party 
and ordered the Radical Socialist mem- 











For Later Reports See the News Pages 


bers of Laval’s cabinet to resign. Herriot 
and several members did resign. Laval 
realized that he couldn’t hold his power 
without their support so he quit as 
Premier. Daladier is known to be a 
strong opponent of the Bank of France 
and has accused Laval of trying to stay 
on the gold standard even though his 
policy worked a hardship on the working 
people. Observers said Daladier wrecked 
Laval’s cabinet at this time because he 
feared the Premier was getting too strong 
to be defeated in the elections this spring. 
To wreck Laval now would give Daladier 
time to prepare for the elections. 
President LeBrun of France asked 
Laval to form a new cabinet, but he re- 
fused. Herriot also declined to form a 
cabinet. Finally, Albert Sarraut, a former 
Premier, formed’a cabinet composed of 
members from several political factions. 
By selecting several from the Radical So- 
cialists, the liberals and the slightly radi- 
cal parties, he hoped to get enough sup- 
port to remain in power. His cabinet is 
supposed to hold power until the elec- 
tions, which must be held not later than 
May 31. Former Premier Flandin was 
made Foreign Minister in place of Laval, 
who held that post while he was Premier. 
Marcel Regnier retained his post as Min- 
ister of Finance, a position he held under 
Laval. All members of the cabinet were 
pledged to uphold the gold standard, but 
since French finances still were in a seri- 
ous condition, despite Laval’s efforts to 
balance the budget, the cabinet was in an 


uncertain position. 
Ethiopian and 


The War Italian news dis- 


patches, both sides are winning the war 
in East Africa. An important battle, 
somewhere west of Makale on the north- 
ern front, was reported won by both 
sides. The Italians claimed they surprised 
the Ethiopians, who were massing for 
an attack, and that over 3,000 natives 
were killed in three days. The Ethiopians 
declare the Italian advance ran_ into 
strong detachments of native troops and 
was hurled back with heavy losses. 

A running battle on the southern front 
between Ras Desta Demtu’s troops and 
the Italian army under General Graziani, 
is reported to have resulted in an 
Ethiopian withdrawal from Dolo, near 
the Italian Somaliland border. The 
Italians claim gains of over 200 miles and 
the capture of Naghelli, capital of Galla 
Borana province. Nevertheless, the 


According to 


Italians still are many miles from Harar, 
their objective, which is near the all-im- 
portant railroad between Addis Ababa 
and Jibuti, French Somaliland. It would 
appear that the increased Italian activity 
on both fronts has been caused by the 
criticism from back home. The Italian 
people are feeling the effect of the League 
of Nations members’ refusal to trade with 
them because of the Ethiopian campaign, 
and they are grumbling because the army 
has been stalled in Ethiopia. 

The League of Nations announced the 
formation of a mutual assistance pact 
between Great Britain, France, Turkey, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia, as members of the Little 
Entente, which includes Yugoslavia, also 
promised aid. These nations would 
spring to each others’ assistance in case 
Italy attacks any one of them. The Com- 
mittee of Eighteen, which is composed of 
members of the League of Nations, took 
up the problem of refusing to ship oil to 
Italy. Such a move would cripple the 
mechanized army of Mussolini, hurt home 
industries, and make further fighting in 
Ethiopia almost impossible. 

The danger that Italy might make a 
desperate attack against Britain, if oil 
were embargoed, and cause a_ general 
European war, has made the Committee 
of Eighteen rather cautious about such 
drastic sanctions. ‘The committee voted 
to create a special committee to decide 
upon the advisability of the oil embargo. 
lt now appears that such action will be 
postponed as long as _ possible. 

Although Great Britain’s new Foreign 
Minister, Anthony Eden, has been ex- 
pected to push for League actions against 
Italy, he has shown a desire to hold back. 
The resignation of Premier Laval and his 
French cabinet and the formation of Al- 
bert Sarraut’s cabinet is expected to 
strengthen Anglo-French cooperation 
against Italy. However, many supporters 
of the League are disappointed because it 
is moving so slowly against Italy. They 
charge Britain is trying to save Mussolini’s 
face and Haile Selassie’s face, by having 
the fighting end without a victory for 
either side. They also think Britain doesn’t 
want an Ethiopian victory because it 
might stir up trouble among the millions 
of natives in her possessions throughout 
Asia and Africa. 

Mussolini replied defiantly to the an- 
nouncement of the mutual assistance pact 
against possible Italian aggression. He 
declared the pact was engineered by Brit- 
ain and was against the spirit of the 
League of Nations. He pointed out that 
the League was an organization to preserve 
peace in Europe, and the members were 
not supposed to build up any military 
alliances outside of the League. There- 
fore, the mutual assistance pact between 
Britain, France, and the other Mediter- 
ranean nations was a violation of the 
League agreements. He argued, further, 
that such pacts were dangerous to the 
peace of Europe, and said this pact, as 
well as the concentration of the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean Sea, was not 
a League act but a direct attempt by 
Britain to intimidate Italy. Italian offi- 
cials later told Greece that her agreement 
to a Mediterranean pact might help plunge 
southern Europe into a war. Since the 
recent return of King George to the 
throne, Greece has been more pro-British 
in her policies and the Italian influence 
has been weakened. Meanwhile, the guns 
boomed in East Africa, and the League 
of Nations stalled for time instead of tak- 
ing firm measures to end the war. 
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The King Is Dead! 
Long Live the King! 


(Continued from page 16) 


don, farther eastward, began a_ salute 
of sixty-two guns, one shot for each year 
of the King’s age plus the sovereign’s 
salute—his first—of twenty-one guns. 

A proclamation was issued for all citi- 
zens to “put themselves in decent mourn- 
ing to begin Wednesday, January 22.” 
Decent mourning for men is a_ black 
necktie or black arm band, for women, 
black, black and white, gray or mauve. 
It was difficult to buy a black tie within 
twenty miles of London. Prices were 
doubled in some shops which still had 
them. One of Edward VIII's first official 
acts was to deciare a period of full court 
mourning until July 21. Three additional 
months of half-mourning will cast a less 
complete pall over social activities until 
October 21. King George’s death not 
only was an emotional blow to the British 
but it will cause financial losses. During 
the period of mourning many kinds of ex- 
penditures, particularly for clothing and 
entertainment, will be drastically cut. All 
court functions and parties will be can- 
celled and the opera will have to do with- 
out royal patronage. 

The King’s death brought expressions 
of sorrow from all over the world. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent a message to the new 
King. The White House Congressional 
reception was postponed and the House of 
Representatives adjourned out of respect. 
In Italy, bitterness over sanctions of the 
British stand at the League of Nations 
was forgotten and messages of respect 
After simple ceremonies at 
Sandringham, the King was taken to Lon- 
don. Arriving at the station, the casket 
was placed on a gun carriage, and carried 
in a solemn procession through streets 
draped in mourning and thronged with 
silent crowds. Following the Monarch’s 
body walked the new King and his broth- 
ers, and the Kings of Belgium, Rumania, 
Denmark, and Norway, while high officials 
from almost every nation in the world 
marched in the procession. Norman H. 
Davis, chief of the American delegation to 
the Naval Conference in London, repre- 
sented the United States. The body of 
the King was carried first to Westminster 
Hall, to lie in state while thousands paid 
final tribute to their ruler. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said prayers over 
him. On Tuesday, the body was taken on 
a special train to Windsor, and buried 
beside King George’s father in the crypt 
of the royal chapel. British Kings no 
longer are buried in Westminster Abbey. 
King George II, who died in 1760, is the 
last king buried there. 
chapel were increased to accommodate 
hundreds of persons. The floor of the 


were sent. 


Seats in the royal 


chapel was opened for a space of eight 
feet by four and the coffin was placed over 
this cavity. After the final services it was 
lowered into the royal vault and then 
taken to the tomb house where it lies 
close to the tombs of Edward VII and 
Alexandra, King George’s father and 
mother; William IV, George IV, Charles 
I, who tried to curb the powers of Parlia- 
ment and was deposed and beheaded; 


Henry IV, Henry VI, and Henry VIII. 
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ORDER OF SUCCESSION TO 
THE BRITISH THRONE 


The Present Members of the Royal 
Family Are Ranked in the Following 
Order After the New Ning 


1. Albert, Duke of York, second son of the 
late King George V. le is 40. 

2. Princess Elizabeth, 9, elder daughter of the 
Duke of York. (She may be Britain's first Queen 
since Victoria, who died in 1901.) 

3. Princess Margaret Rose, 5, younger daughter 
of the Duke. 

4. The Duke of Gloucester, 34, third son of 
King George. 

5. The Duke of Kent, 33, his fourth son. 

6. Prince Edward George Nicholas Patrick, 3 
months old, the Duke of Kent's son. 

7. Princess Mary (the Countess of Harewood), 
38, the only daughter of King George 

8. Viscount Lascelles, 12, Princess Mary's elder 
son 





9. The Honorable Gerald Lascelles, 11, Prin 
cess Mary’s younger son. 

The order of succession provides that if the 
King has no children the brothers of the King 
and their children shall rank as heirs. If King 
Edward VIII should marry, his children would 
rank ahead of the Duke of York. The King’s son 
would rank first and then any daughters. 

The Act of Settlement of 1701 stil! verns the 
succession to the throne. In 1688 King James IT, 
a Catholic of the Stuart family, was trying to 
curb Parliament’s powers and rule the Protestant 
factions. Opponents called on William III, ruler 
of the Netherlands. William's wife, Mary, daugh- 
ter of James II, was opposed to her father’s poli- 
cies and also was a Protestant. After the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688, William and Mary ruled 
England. Fearing that the followers of James II 
would try to regain the throne if William and 
Mary had no heirs, Parliament passed the Act of 
Settlement. It provided that if both William III 
and Anne (a daughter of James Il, who ruled 
from 1701 to 1714) died without children, the 
throne should go to Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 
North German state, and her children if they were 
Protestants Sophia was the granddaughter of 
James I When Anne died, Sophia was too old 
to accept the throne, so her son, George Louis, be- 
came, in 1714, King George I of England and the 
first of the Hanover family to rule. He never 
learned English and cared little about England. 
Since he paid no attention to government, the 
present system of cabinet government, with a 
Prime Minister responsible to Parliament, got its 
Start. 

The Hanover family still rules in England, but 
twice it has changed its name. In 1837, when 
Victoria became Queen, Hanover refused to 
recognize a woman ruler and the two kingdoms 
became separate for the first time in more than 
a century. When the Queen married the German 
Prince, Albert of Saxe-Coburg, the royal family 
changed its name to Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. In 1917 
during the third vear of the war, King George 
changed his family name to Windsor. Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha sounded strangely out of place since 
Germany and Britain were at war. 











The Reign of George 

Britain, during the reign of King George 
V, passed from one age to another. The 
development of industrial power and in- 
ventions, since 1910, brought people from 
the uttermost parts of the earth much 
closer together. The British dominions, 
such as. Canada, and Australia, were given 
greater powers of self-government and 
the British Empire became a common- 
wealth of equal nations. To Americans 
it may seem out of date for a progressive 
nation to want a King and a royal family. 
But we must understand that the King of 
England is the great symbol of national 
and Imperial unity. It is allegiance to 
him that is probably the greatest force 
which keeps the many British possessions 
faithful to the Empire. The King stands 
above political parties and wrangles. The 
Prime Minister, the real ruler of the 
kingdom, may lose his power if Parlia- 
ment votes against his policies, and a new 
Prime Minister will take office. But 
throughout this change, the King remains 
the symbol of solidarity and continuity. 
King George was loved greatly because 


he knew his true position. He was a con- 
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stitutional monarch, who ruled but did 
not govern. He recognized the supremacy 
of Parliament, elected by the people, and 
he obeyed his Prime Ministers, who held 
their power at the will of Parliament. In 
a changing world the King is the one 
thing unchanged which the British people 
look up to. Therein lies the continuing 
strength of the British royal family. 

King George was one of the few mon- 
archs who came through the World War 
with increased prestige. The Czar of 
Russia, his first cousin, was dethroned 
and killed. The Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire was dissolved and Francis Joseph's 
successor, Charles, was displaced as Haps- 
burg Emperor and as King of Hungary, 
The German Emperor, another cousin of 
King George V, fled into exile in Holland, 
A President serves in Spain in place of 
King Alphonso, King Victor Emanuel of 
Italy has little power now that Mussolini 
and the Fascists are in control. King 
George V_ labored unceasingly for his 
people and the Allies during the War, and 
won more respect when he changed the 
German name of his family—Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha—to Windsor, the name of the 
castle which has been a royal residence 
tor eight centuries. Thus, he cut the Brit- 
ish royal family off from entanglements 
with European royalty. 

When King George ascended the throne 
in 1910, the House of Commons, which is 
elected by the people, was quarreling with 
the house of Lords, whose members are 
appointed or inherit their posts. The 
Commons determined to pass bills curb- 
ing the power of this conservative upper 
house, but’ the Lords blocked these meas- 
ures. The King sided with the Commons 
by agreeing to appoint enough new mem- 
bers to the House of Lords to pass the 
bills over the vote of the conservatives. 
The Lords saw this threat and allowed 
most of their power to be taken away. 
The Irish question also troubled King 
George and he insisted that the continual 
bloodshed be stopped. “When are you 
going to stop killing my Irish,” he once 
said bitterly to Prime Minister Lloyd 
George. The question was partially settled 
when Northern Ireland, which was mainly 
Protestant, was separated from the Irish 
Free State, in the south, which is Catholic. 
The relation of Northern Ireland’s Parlia- 
ment to the British Parliament is much the 
same as that of a state legislature to the 
United States Congress. The Irish Free 
State largely is self-governing, and is not 
bound as closely to the British Govern- 
ment. 

King George V received about $2,355,000 
a year, most of which went for household 
and other expenses of the court. He also 
received the income from the Duchy of 
lancaster amounting in 1934 to $425,000. 
The extent of this estate never wil! be ofti- 
cially known, since his will is not made 
public and his estates are exempt from 
taxes. Occasionally in the later years a 
Labor member would arise in Parliament 
and denounce the royal family as “para- 
sites” or make biting reference to the 
price of feeding the royal hounds as con- 
trasted to feeding a hungry miner’s child. 
Most of these voices were choked off by 
the enthusiasm of the populace when King 
George and Queen Mary celebrated their 
silver jubilee last May, marking the 
twenty-fifth year of their reign. 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Who’s Who in the News 
“FARMER’S FRIEND” 


In the Congressional Directory, Senator 
Lester Jesse Dickinson of Iowa wrote of 
himself, “A life-long Republican.” And 
that tells a lot about 
this tall, 200-pound 
Iowan who is one of 
the ablest spellbind- 
ers in the Republi- 
can party as_ well 
as one of the hand- 
somest. It also 
makes him a_ pos- 
sible “dark-horse” 
presidential candi- 
date who would be 
acceptable to East- 
ern Conservatives 
and still have vote- 
getting power in : 
the West. He has an almost perfect anti- 
New Deal record, though he voted for the 
farm control program. Governmental ex- 
travagance pains him, and he dreams 
about a balanced budget, but he supported 
the Veterans’ bonus bill. 

While some Republican Senators won- 
dered if it would be politically safe to 
attack President Roosevelt's _ policies, 
Dickinson showed his courage by roaring 
into action. One mention of the farmers’ 
problems and he can reach the height of 
impassioned oratory. The radio commenta- 
tor, Edwin C. Hill, once remarked that 
Dickinson “has been known as the farmer's 
friend. He's kissed half the farmers’ 
babies between the Mississippi and the 
Rockies.” Born in Lucas County, Iowa, he 
spent all his early life in that state, going 
to little Cornell College and studying law 
at the State University. He then prac- 
ticed law, was attorney for Kossuth 
county, and was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1919. In 1931 he won 
a seat in the Senate and will go up for 
re-election next year. A 

He doesn’t care for motoring, fishing, 
golf or other sports, and never read a 
novel, but he does like books on law, 
government, history and economics. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN 


As ‘an active journalist, Dorothy 
Thompson has spent much of her time on 
ships and trains speeding about the map 
to places where 
events of  world- 
wide importance are 
happening. The fact 
that, in private life, 
she is the wife of 
Sinclair Lewis, 
American novelist 
and Nobel prize win- 
ner, gives her re- 
flected distinction, 
but by her ability 
to get the _ facts 
about this changing 
world she has earned 
her own place among 


DICKINSON 


THOMPSON 


ranking journalists. 

She was graduated from, curiously 
enough, the Lewis Institute in 1911, took 
her degree at Syracuse University and 
Studied at the University of Vienna. She 
then served as publicity director during 
the New York Woman Suffrage campaign, 
After women won the right to vote, she 
became interested in the whole machinery 
of politics. With $150 in her pocket and 
a determination to see events for herself, 
she went to Europe during the troubled 
times after the World War. She talked the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger into making 
her its Vienna correspondent and soon won 
the post of Chief of the Central European 
Service of the Curtis-Martin newspapers. 
During her work in Vienna, Berlin, and in 
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The World Almanac for 1936 (New 
York World-Telegram, 60c) is now ready 
for distribution. It is probably the most 
useful handy reference book for any class- 
room library. 

* 


The National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union plans to advertise informa- 
tion about alcohol through the use of post- 
ers, billboards, and display press adver- 
tising during 1936. 
made to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Frances E. Willard, foun- 
der of the W.C.T.U. 

* 


“Background Reading for American 
History” (H. W. Wilson Co., 35¢), com- 
piled by Jean Carolyn Roos, of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, will be helpful to his- 
tory students who wish to read the litera- 
ture of a period as they study it in history. 


George Soule, one of the editors of the 
New Republic, has just 
abroad and begins a series of three articles 
on his impressions of Russia in the Feb- 
ruary 5th issue. 


“Has the New Deal Helped the Farmer?” 
is the subject of a debate. between Chester 
C. Davis, administrator of the AAA, and 
L. J. Dickinson, Republican Senator from 
Iowa, in the February issue of the Forum. 
Other articles you will want to read are 
“Don’t Blame the Exchange,” by Charles 
R. Gay, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and “The Bonus—Right or 
Wrong,” by Ray Murphy, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion. 

* 


James Rorty has just returned from a 
trip which has taken him through most 
parts of the United States. His reactions 
are contained in Where Life Is Better 
(Reynal & Hitcheock, $3), but in truth 
he has a grim story to tell. All over 
America he found “people moving in a 
mist of fear and hatred.” He finds evi- 
dences of fascism abounding, and laments 
that people do not see the danger. 7 

6 


The Council on Foreign Relations has 
had Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong prepare a book entitled Can 
We Be Neutral? (Harper, $1.50). which is 
a very exhaustive discussion of the merits 
of various ways of insuring American 
neutrality. 








Poland and Russia she was remarkably 
successful in smuggling stories past cen- 
sors who wanted to keep her keen obser- 
vations from reaching American news- 
paper readers. 

Since her marriage, in 1928, she has 
been a free-lance writer and correspond- 
ent. Her articles have appeared in news- 
papers: and many of the leading maga- 
zines. Close friends of the Lewis family 
say her knowledge of world affairs was a 
great help to Sinclair Lewis when he wrote 
his best selling novel Jt Can’t Happen 
Here—a study of what we might expect 
if the menace of fascism in America 
should bring us a dictatorship. Lately she 
has blossomed out as a lecturer and ; 
successful radio commentator. Arrange- 
ments already have been made fer her to 
give daily broadcasts during the Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions in June. 
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MORE> 
WORLDS TO 


CONQUER 


with Eldorado as your 

weapon. Learn to draw 

with it,—to increase your 
power of service and en- 
joyment. It is the most 
useful, convenient draw- 
ing instrument. 


Ask your dealer to show 

you the wide variety of 

leads of Eldorado, the 
Master Drawing Pencil. 
Try drawing with the 
seven degrees selected by 
Ernest Watson to form the 
Eldorado Palette: 4B, 3B, 
2B, B, HB, H and 2H. 
You will enjoy these su- 
perb pencils. 


START NOW—WHILE 
THERE IS STILL TIME 


Start sketching now for the 
pencil drawing you wish to 
submit for the Eldorado-Scho- 
lastic Awards. CONTEST 
CLOSES MARCH 15th. 


$50. 

$25. 

ad $15. 
and five $5. prizes, 


with gold and silver emblems 
to winners. Ask your instruc- 
tor and write for descriptive 
folder on the 


Eldorado-Scholastic 
Awards 


THE ABILITY TO DRAW 
IS ESSENTIAL TO A 
MODERN EDUCATION 


You should be able to se- 
cure Eldorado from your 
dealer: Should you have 
any difficulty, however, 
write the makers of Dix- 
on’s Eldorado. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 
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O one knows exactly when bowling 
came into existence. There is 

some evidence that a crude form 
of the sport, with rounded stones for balls, 
was played as early as 400 A.D. There is 
definite evidence that the game of bowles 
was indulged in on festive occasions in the 
eleventh century in England. 

In 1366 bowles had become so popular 
in England that King Edward III had 
Parliament pass a law prohibiting par- 
ticipation in it by the people because it 
was interfering with the practice of arch- 
ery, a much more necessary skill in those 
days, from the viewpoint of a king. How- 
ever, Edward III permitted the game to 
be played by the noblemen and ladies of 
his court. Indoor bowling on alleys of 
stone and wood was introduced in England 
in the sixteenth century, and soon became 
popular in Holland, whence it was intro- 
duced by the Dutch settlers into New 
Amsterdam (New York). 

Today, in the United States, where bowl- 
ing is most popular, it is estimated that 
When bow!l- 


classic, the 


eight million persons bowl. 
ing’s annual championship 


American Bowling Congress, 
March 10 in Indianapolis, to continue for 
more than a month, there will be more 
than 15,000 active 
the event the greatest sports competition 


held anywhere in point of view of the 


opens on 


participants, making 


number of competitors. 
The fas 


opportunities it presents for persons of all 


cination of bowling lies in the 


ages, boys and girls, men and women, to 
engage in a game of skill requiring phys- 
ical effort, yet one in which strength is 
not a dominant factor. With each ball 
rolled, 
lem on the second ball varying a hundred 


a problem is presented, the prob- 


and one ways. Each bowler rolls two balls 
in his turn, to constitute a “frame” or an 
“inning.” If he knocks all ten pins down 
with the first ball, he does not roll again 
until his opponents have had their turns, 
and he is credited with a “strike,” which 
means that he receives a score of 10 plus 
the total number of pins he will knock 
down on his next turn of two balls. Thus, 
he cannot write a score in the space pro- 
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0000) 


> Bowl; ing, 


Botr Harzon 


vided for it on the score sheet until he has 
rolled two more bal!s. If again he scores 
a strike, his first strike score is held in 
suspense until still another ball is rolled. 
Thus, it is possible to score a total of 30 
in one frame—by getting three strikes in 
succession. A “spare” occurs when all 
the pins are knocked down by the two 
balls of a frame. To this is added in 
scoring the number made on the first ball 
only of the next frame. Occasionally some- 
one rolls the perfect game, which is a 
total of 300 for the 10 frames constituting 
a game. This was done in last year’s 
sowling Congress in Syracuse, N. Y., and 
just recently by a 17-year-old boy bowling 
at Long Island City, N. Y. 

High school students interested in tak- 
ing up bowling may find in the following 
some. tips which, if followed, will make 
it possible for them to derive more en- 
joyment from the game and to provide 
the foundation for a sound game. 

My first suggestion is to choose the 
correct ball with which to bowl. Balls are 
made for hands of varying sizes. Find a 
ball in which the 
spaced that you will not be 
stretch your hand unnaturally. 

Most experienced players use a_ ball 


finger holes are so 
forced to 


weighing sixteen pounds, but some women 
ind many younger bowlers use a lighter 
ball, some with two finger holes for thumb 
and middle finger, others with three holes 
for thumb, middle and third fingers. The 
ball, of which the base composition is hard 
rubber, is scientifically weighted to make 
it evenly balanced and truly round and 
is 8.5913 inches in diameter. You know, 
of course, that the ten pins are numbered 
and in triangular formation, the head pin 
being No. 1, the pins in the second row 
Nos. 2 and 3, in the third row, 4, 5, and 6 
and in the back row 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

Now, with the correct ball, take your 
stand on the 
eight to fifteen feet from the foul line, 
fingers in the holes of the ball but with 
the weight resting in the left hand. Some 
bowlers take three steps forward, others 
five. As you advance, swing the ball for- 
ward, let it come back naturally on the 


approach anywhere from 








Scene at the American 
Bowling Congress, where 
competition among the nation’s 
crack teams continues for a month 
on forty especially constructed alleys. 


backswing, then bring it forward again. 
Finish at the line with your body bent 
forward at the hips, with shoulders, left 
foot and right hand forward, knees bent 
naturally, the right foot well back. I as- 
sume in these instructions that you are 
bowling with the right arm. 

ee that your stride and backswing are 
timed so that the ball may be placed on 
the alley smoothly, without bumping. The 
ball must not be thrown out on the alley. 
Do not attempt to use more than natural 
A ball of medium speed will knock 
down more pins than one of extreme 
speed. As you release the ball, practice a 
slight slide with your left foot. But not 
too much. If you slide too far, you will 
be unable to lay your ball down with 
proper accuracy. 

In the delivery, there are three types of 
balls, and the thumb is the major factor 
in guiding the ball. When 
straight ball, the thumb should be pointed 
forward at the instant of release. When 
rolling a “backup” ball—a ball which 
curves slightly to the right, the thumb 
should be pointed a trifle to the right as 
the ball is released. When a_ hook or 
curve ball is delivered, the thumb should 
point to the left as the ball is released. 

The straight ball is most satisfactory 
for the beginner. The hook demands much 
practice and study. Never put your full 
effort into your delivery. Swing your arm 
trom the shoulder freely. It is well not 
to swing the ball too high on the back- 
ward swing, else it will cause you to hurry 
on the downswing. 

After you have practiced enough so that 
you can handle the ball with correct 
rhythm, it is time to learn more about the 
correct placement of the ball. For the first 
or strike ball, form an imaginary line to 
the 1-3 pocket (te the right of head pin) 
between the 1 and 3 pins, and bow! on 
that line starting from the spot from 
which you roll. You can improve or per- 
fect the delivery by practicing bowling 
the straight ball, starting near the center 
of the right-hand side of the aller 
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The King Is Dead! 
(Concluded from page 22) 
The New King 


Now, for the first time since 1760, a 
bachelor King rules England. George III 
was a bachelor when he became King, but 
he married in 1761. King Edward VIII 
established a precedent in the first few 
hours of his reign when he flew from 
Sandringham to London to hear himself 
proclaimed King. Neither his father nor 
his grandfather had ever risked their lives 
in the air. In addition, Edward VIII set 
all the clocks back at Sandringham before 
he departed on the air journey, reversing 
the practice instituted by his grandmother, 
Queen Alexandra, of keeping the time- 
pieces fast. Many commentators believe, 
however, thet the new king will put the 
clocks ahead as far as the relation of the 
crown to the government is concerned. It 
is claimed this bachelor King will be differ- 
ent from other kings. It is said he will 
be the first workers’ king. A hard-boiled 
English mine leader once said of him, 
“He’s our lad.” George Lansbury, former 
head of the Labor party, said of the new 
King: “We never have had a King in 
this country so adequately informed con- 
cerning the difficulties of our domestic and 
industrial situation.” 

When the Conservative government was 
in power in 1928 a member of it remarked: 
“Every time the Prince (now King/Ed- 
ward VIII) opens his mouth he loses us 
fifty seats (in Parliament). He was re- 
ferring to the Prince of Wales’ plain- 
spoken words about the terrible conditions 
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in certain mining communities and the 
miserable houses in the slum sections. 

The new King has many friends. George 
V was universally loved as the typical 
middle class Englishman, but he was a 
shy, quiet man who had but few close 
friends. Edward VIII has traveled wide- 
ly, has friends all over the world, and par- 
ticularly in Canada and America. 

When the World War came, Edward 
VIII, then a student, wanted to go to the 
front lines and fight, but he was refused 
permission. He declared it didn’t matter 
if he were killed. “Let Mary (King 
George’s daughter) take the throne,” he 
said, “she has more brains.” 

These tragic war years taught the young 
Prince comradeship and he worked ever 
after that to heal the wounds of war. 
When he sent a cordial message from the 
British war veterans to their former 
enemies in Germany, the Prime Minister 
said he was too cordial. 

“But I thought you 
friends with everyone,” 
Prince. 

Since the new King is a bachelor, his 
income is even greater than was _ his 
father’s. During the past years he has 
aided financially the other members of 
the royal family who are married. He al- 
ways has led an active life, playing golf, 
riding, traveling about the Empire, and 
flying. He has been called the best sales- 
man the British merchant ever had in 
strengthening trade relations with other 
nations. One day a man in a crowd near 
the Prince remarked: “There goes one of 


wanted to be 
retorted the 


the idle rich.” The Prince turned his head | 


and said, “Rich, all right, but not idle.” 








Pain. Killer Si ses0% 


newspapers 
suddenly called many of their best re- 
porters in for an inspection recently. Kach 
city editor chose the reporter who had the 
worst-looking cavities in his teeth, and 
sent him to the dentist. These reporters 
were assigned to try out a new solution 
which was supposed to kill pain while a 
dentist drilled their teeth. After submit- 
ting to the test, they were expected to 
come back and write a first-hand account 
of the experiences. From their stories it 
appears that a visit to the dentist now 
will be a pleasure. 

Dr. Leroy L. Hartman, professor at the 
Columbia Dental School, announced to 
3,000 dentists that, after 18 years’ work, 
he had perfected a solution to eliminate the 
pain in dental surgery. He offered his 
formula free to the dentists. “This is my 


humble contribution to humanity,” he said. 


“I hope it will be the means of relieving | 


much unnecessary suffering.” 


The “desensitizer” costs from 75 cents | 


to a dollar for a one-half ounce bottle. 
Had Dr. Hartman taken out a patent for 
his invention it would have cost twice 
as much. It is composed of thymol, ethyl 
alcohol, and sulphuric ether. When applied 
to the dentine of teeth it kills the pain in 
the most delicate dental work. The dentine 
of teeth is the substance which lies direct- 
ly below the enamel. Dr. Hartman cau- 
tioned people not to use the formula to 
relieve tooth ache because it won’t pene- 
trate enamel and will cause more harm 
than good. Dr. Hartman’s discovery was 
hailed as an epoch-making event in the 
age-old fight against pain, a milestone 
to take rank with the discovery of the 
anesthetic property of nitrous oxide in 
1844 by Dr. Horace Wells and with the 

demonstration of an- 

esthesia in surgery 
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with sulphuric ether 
in 1846 by Dr. W. T. 
G. Morton. Both men 
were dentists. 

The N. Y. World- 
Telegram declares Dr. 
Hartman’s “example 
helps chart the future 
for mankind’s _§atti- 
tude toward property 
and its proper uses.” 
It points out that it 
would have (Con- 
cluded on page 27) 








Johnstone in N. Y. World- 
Telegram 


The Pleasure’s All 
Yours! 





























—and there’s FUN and fortune 
for you, too, in one of Art’s most 
fascinating phases—Drawing and 
Painting in Drawing Ink! 
ERE’S why: You can draw with a pen, 
in the most beautifully scintillating colors 
you have ever seen. In addition, you can 
use colored inks with a brush—just like water 
colors, and obtain a brilliancy second only 
to that of oil paint. Then, if you prefer, you 
can even combine line and wash treatments 
and thus obtain combinations in technique 
too numerous and fascinating to mention! 
Then there’s the*opportunity to profit, too, 
which is provided by 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 


For Drawing and Painting in 
Black and Colored Drawing Ink 
' ' 


e missle. wae sae Rl i a 4 
Be sure to write for details. Write, also, for 
attractively illustrated instruction brochure 
on “HIGGINS’ INK HELPS’—How To 
Draw and Paint in Drawing Ink. No student 
should be without this invaluable aid to 
drawing. To obtain it, all you have to do is 
to send us the carton from a new bottle of 
Higgins’ Black or Colored Drawing Ink. 
Read the coupon below carefully. Then 
send in your entry in the Higgins’ Award 
Contest. 


CASH PRIZES 
$50 $25 $15 $10 


Attractive Honorable Mention 
Awards Also 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Please send me—check information destred) 
Instruction brochure on Details of 

L_J How to Draw and Paint in 

Drawing Ink, for which I enclose 

a carton from a bottle of Hig- test ree- 

gins’ Drawing Ink. hand Drawing. 


Your name. 





Address 





Your school and teacher. 


HIGGINS) Fie ricca 
BT ANVAINCRINLS 
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Plate by courtesy Dizxon’s 


Pencil sketch of the Greek Temple at Paestum by Ernest W. Watson 


(See 


opposite page for comment.) 
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A New Pencil Technique 


By Ernest W. Watson 
Scholastic Art Editor 


never drawn with 

soft pencils on Cameo paper, 

you haven’t tasted one of the 

greatest of sketching joys. Cameo 
is a clay coated paper used by printers 
for the finest reproductions of half 
tones. The best grade has quite a 
heavy clay surface, with enough 
“tooth” to give your pencil tones an 
added depth and richness. On this 
paper two or three soft pencils will 
serve for all degrees of tone from the 
most delicate gray to inky black. I 
used 3B, 4B and 5B on the drawing 
of the Temple at Paestum on the op- 
posite page. The reproduction is ex- 
act size of the original. Of course the 
drawing has lost considerable charm 
in reproduction, only expensive paper 
and printing can do justice to a pen- 
cil drawing. Notice how broad the 
pencil strokes are. Those wide strokes 
are secured by wearing down the lead 
on a scrap of paper until the stroke 
is as wide as desired. Then, without 
changing the position of the pencil in 
the hand, proceed to lay in the tones 
on your drawing. 

Bear down on your pencil, with a 
quick, vigorous action. Even if the 
direction of the line doesn’t precisely 
follow your intention, its dynamic 
quality will more than compensate for 
a slight inaccuracy. Have a _ half 
dozen sheets of paper between your 
drawing and the drawing board to 
allow. your pencil to bite into the 
paper a bit. That will make consid- 
erable difference in the effect. 

You can’t use an eraser on Cameo, 
it will only smear the tones. A sharp 
razor blade is your erasing tool. A 
gentle scrape will entirely remove the 
tone on this clay surface. And more 
interesting yet, that razor blade will 
serve as a drawing tool, removing thin 
white lines or the broadest white areas 
from the blackest of tones. Nearly all 
of the white areas within the silhou- 
ette of the temple drawing were 
picked out in this manner with the 
razor blade. Use the sharp corner of 
the blade for thin hair lines. Notice 
the rather wav vertical whites on the 
frieze just above the columns. They 
were taken out by dragging the whole 
edge of the blade. You will be really 
astonished at the breadth of range 
which Cameo and razor blade give 
your pencil sketching. The clay sur- 
face gives a feel to your pencil that 
is really delightful. 

Unfortunately, Cameo is not to be 
found in many art stores. Probably 
your dealer can get it for you. If not, 
any first class printing house will 


F you have 


secure it at your request. The paper 
comes different weights. The heaviest 
(and the best) is called post card 
stock and is quite thick. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
call this a new pencil technique. This 
paper endows your pencil with a lush 
fluid quality which gives it an affinity 
with the brush. The razor blade en- 
ables you to blaze away recklessly 
with the pencil, knowing that the 
blade will easily correct errors and 
produce those white accents in a jiffy 
after your tones are all laid in. 

A great many students never learn 
to make a pencil drawing. Some think 
of the pencil as a preliminary study 
medium and confine its use to rough 
sketches as studies for oil, water color 
tempera or other mediums. If these 
students could only see the exquisite 
pencil drawings which well-known 
artists frequently make! 

The pencil offers as wide a variety 
of effects as any other medium. Its 
range includes delicate etching-like, 
point drawings to the bold, black 
handling of the drawing of the Greek 
temple. Papers and boards give dif- 
ferent results, a surprising variety 
being secured merely by the choice of 
surfaces. A Sable brush dipped in 
gasoline will give the pencil drawing 
a wash-like appearance when brushed 
over its tones. 

Experiment with your pencils. 
Learn to make them do your bidding. 
When you have mastered pencil 
technique you will have at your com- 
mand the most convenient of all me- 
diums to carry with you on that 
sketching trip. 








Pain Killer 


(Concluded from page 25) 


been an irresistible temptation to most men 
to hold on to that apparently phenomenal 
formula and collect royalties on its sale. 
The action of Dr. Hartman, who has main- 
ly his professor’s salary to live on, is an 
astounding revelation, said the newspaper. 

While people hailed Dr. Hartman, a 
news story a few days later told of Dr. 
Albert Brundage, a founder and honor- 
ary life member of the Brooklyn Medical 
Society, who was being evicted from his 
home because he couldn’t pay the mort- 
gage. Friends said the Doctor was too 
generous with his money and too devoted 
to science. 








Deaths of the Week 


Frank H. Simonds, 57, editor, historian 
and widely ine writer on European 
affairs. He was the author of many books 
on international events, and an expert on 
World War problems. 

Harvey Parnell, 55, Governor of Ar- 
kansas from 1928 to 1932. 
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A Puppet SHOW 
FOR YOUR HOME 














EASY TO MAKE WITH SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY — PLASTIC WOOD 


Now .... anyone can make puppets, 


| marionettes, dolls, etc., with this wonderful 








new modeling medium—called Plastic Wood 
—which combines beauty with permanence. 
It handles as easily as putty and quickly 
hardens into wood—wood that takes nails 
and screws, can be carved, 
sanded and finished just like 
real wood. Plastic Wood ad- 
heres to wood, metal, plaster, 
porcelain — is waterproof, 
weatherproof. Sold at paint, 
hardware, and variety stores, 











Ask Your Teacher 


or school librarian for this 
book showing how easy it is 
to make hundreds of beautiful 
and useful articles out of ordi- 
nary tin cans. 


TIN-CAN-CRAFT 


By Edwin T. Hamilton 








Every handicraft teacher 
should have this handbook, filled 
with detailed step-by-step di- 
rections and stimulating new 
ideas on one of the most inter- 
esting of crafts. Illustrated 
with more than 100 photographs 
and 165 drawings. $3.50 


Win a prize 
in the Dodd, Mead 
Scholastic Competition 


DODD,MEAD & COMPANY 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 














We supply all entertainment 
needs for dramatic clubs, 

schools, lodges, etc., and for 

every occasion. 

T.S. Denison & Ce., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 93 
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MaAkE THEM WORK 
AND WIN FOR YOU! 


Put your dependable drawing instru- 
ments to work! Turn your experience 
and training in mechanical drawing to 
tangible advantage. 

All over America, high school students 
find themselves irresistibly drawn to the 


K&E 


MASTER DRAFTSMAN CONTEST 


in MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Because it offers, so attractively, three 
projects which just sparkle with imagi- 
native possibilities, it will kindle a keen 
interest among you and your classmates 
—it will give you an opportunity to 
create original solutions which may 
cover a wide variety of possibilities— 
and, above all, it will give you a new 
training and appreciation of mechanical 
drawing that you will carry with you 
into business or professional activities 
only a few years from now. 


SUBSTANTIAL CASH AWARDS 


Attractive Honorable Mentions 


Write At Once for Illustrated Proj- 
ect Sheets . . . For Contest Details 


and also for our interesting 12-page bro- 
chure “Drafting Materials, Their Care 
and Use” and our 16-page “Elementary 
Instructions for Operating the Slide 
Rule”. We will gladly send you these 
two instructive leaflets, together with 2 
generous size sheets of K & E Duplex 
Drawing Paper (widely preferred by 
leading architects and engineers) if you 
will send us 10c to cover mailing costs. 
Read the coupon below carefully and 


fill it out at once to get your start. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO _ ST. LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


Slide Rules 
Surveying Instruments 


Drawing Materials 
Measuring Tapes 
KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 

300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Kindly send me (check material 
desired): 


[) Your 12 page booklet, *‘Draft — Full details 
__.! ing Instruments, Their Care _ of the K & 
and Use"’. your “‘Elementary In- E Contest and 
structions for Operating the Slide the three attrac- 
Rule” and two generous sheets of tive project 
Duplex Drawing Paper. for which sheets at no 
I enclose ten cents charge 


NAME 
ADDRESS_ 








TOWN & STATE_____ 


SCHOOL & MECH 
DRAWING TEACHER—______ 
























Melancholia 

This year of nineteen thirty-five 
Our class in English Lit. 

Must write a bit of poetry, 
And this, my friends, is it. 


For poetry skies should be blue, 
But ours are dark and gray; 
Grass should be green and birds should 
sing, 
But ours don't act that way. 





Brooks should babble in the sun, 
Lambs gambol on the green, 
But when you are making poetry 
Such things are never seen. 


There’s nothing pleasant anywhere. 
The winds are cold and bleak. 

We look for joy and lovely things 
But can’t find what we seek. 


So we'll give up the hopeless task 
And slump down in despair. 
We'll not try poems any more. 
We'll sit and tear our hair. 
—Ruth E. MacFarlane, 16 yrs. 
Poynette (Wis.) HS. 
Teacher, Miss Helen 


The Mango Tree 


I stood beneath a mango tree. 
The mango tree was straight to see. 
Very high above my head I saw 
Fruits shining, round and red. 


G. Thomas 


A robin sang a tiny song, 
And, after I had waited long, 
A bird up in the mango tree 
Threw a mango down to me. 
—José Marrero, 14 yrs. 
Utuado (Puerto Rico) H. 8. 


Orpheus And Eurydice 


White meonbeams, and a happy pair, 
Calliope’s loved son, 
A maiden fair. 


tustling tropic plants, a serpent’s hiss, 
The maid, with cheek of snow, 
A dying kiss. 


Sorrow, following that ardent love; 
Pluto, granting she 
Should go above. 


On one condition. Orpheus, never look 





behind! 
The journey, his feelings 
Ever undefined. 


That glance behind. 
you done! 

She’s vanished; Pluto’s 

Victory won. 


Orpheus! what have 


Sadly Orpheus returns to earth; 
A lyre among the stars 
To show his worth. 
—Mary Medding, 15 yrs. 
Belmont (Mass.) H. S. 
Teacher, Verna B. Ames 


Luke 

Back in Pennsylvania lived a deaf man 
whose name was Luke. Knowing that he 
could not avoid meeting people and 
that they, unaware of his affliction, would 
ask him questions, he often imagined con- 
versation between himself and his might-be 
visitors. 
It was in this way that Luke was enter- 
taining himself while cutting down a tree 
by the roadside. “If someone comes along,” 
thought Luke, “he will ask me, ‘What are 

















you making?’ ” 
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I will reply, “Mud-boat runners.” 
“How long are they going to be?” 
“Up to that knot.” 

“How much do you charge for them?” 

“About two dollars and a half.” 

“Oh, that’s too much. I won’t pay that 
much.” 

“Well, if you don’t, someone else will.” 

Only a few minutes later Luke had the 
occasion to make use of his conversation. 

A man drove up where he was working 

and stopping, greeted him with a cheery 

“Good morning.” 

“Mud-boat runners,” answered Luke. 

“How far is it to the next town?” 

“Up to that knot.” 

“Say, do you know what you are talking 
about?” 

“About two dollars and fifty cents.” 

“Listen here! I’ve a good notion to get 
right out and kick you!” 

“Well, if you don’t, someone else will.” 


—Gene Munn, 16 yrs. 
Arcanum (Ohio) H. S. 
Teacher, Mr. Robert Finch 


Story 


The wind with its short icy blasts 
picked at the corners of his old blue coat, 
and at frequent intervals burrowed _ its 
way down into the inside of his thin under 
garments. He hadn’t expected to be 
stranded up here in a northern state, es- 
pecially in winter time. Yep, it was cer- 
tainly more than he had asked for. AI- 
ready the small rivulets of water in the 


gutters were beginning to gather thin 
sheets of ice around the edges. 


He somehow managed to twist his face 
into a smile as he watched the town’s 
citizens hurrying by him, probably on the 
way home to a warm fire and a hot meal. 
“Homeguards” he called them in his lan- 
guage, builders of a nation, happy, home- 
loving, prosperous, people. People who 
did things to make living a luxury; people 
who had ambition and _ self-assurance. 
These weren’t his kind. No, his kind were 
the outcasts of the nations, the refuse of 
all large cities, that vast army of men who 
have nothing to do but make the rounds 
from city to city, from state to state— 
going south for the winter, and north for 
the summer. 

He was beginning to sicken of this life. 
Living on bread lines and sympathetic 
house wives was slowly turning his 
thoughts into other channels; he wanted 
to do things, to be like these hurrying 
people about him. 

All this wasn’t entirely strange to him 
either, because his family had once been 
one of the builders. He could remember 
when his father used to come home with 
a big smile and a welcoming hug. He could 
remember how his father used to play 
games with him, and tell him stories of 
great men. His father had been one of 
the best dads any kid could expect to 
have. But then came that time when all 
the dreams and plans that had been well- 
formed had been swept away. It caught 
him when he least expected it and left him 
alone with the memory of it. 

The ice on the edge of the gutters was 
getting thicker now and the scurrying 
people were beginning to thin out. The 
pale, wavering lights of the Salvation 
Army’s evening eating house stood out like 
a beacon, as if trying to forewarn. “Tt 
isn’t much good, ‘but what can you ex- 
pect ?”—Sure, that was it—What could he 
expect? 

—Keith Jorgenson 
West Seattle (Wash.) H.S. 
Teacher, Miss Irene M. Lansing 
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Father Opens My Mail 


(Concluded from page 5) 


the end of my name. When Father 
opened the envelope, he thought at 
first in his excitement that this firm 
had actually opened an account for 
him without being asked. I found him 
telling Mother that he’d like to wring 
their necks. 

“That must be for me, Father,” I 
said, when I took in what had hap- 
ened. 

We looked at each other. 

“You bought this stuff?’ he said 
incredulously. “After all I said about 
it?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

He handed over the statement and 
walked out of the room. 

Both he and I felt offended and 
angry. We stayed so for several days, 
too, but we then made it up. 

Once in a while when I got a letter 
that I had no time to answer I used 
to address-an envelope to the sender 
and then put anything in it that hap- 
pened to be lying around on my desk 
—a circular about books, a piece of 
newspaper, and old laundry bill— 
anything at all, just to be amiable, and 
yet at the same time to save myself the 
trouble of writing. I happened to tell 
several people about this private habit 
of mine at a dinner one night—a din- 
ner at which Alice Duer Miller and 
one or two other writers were present. 
A little later she wrote me a criticism 
of Henry James and ended by saying 
that I needn’t send her any of my old 
laundry bills because she wouldn’t 
stand it. And she forgot to put on the 
car. 

“In the name of God,” Father said 
bleakly, “this is the worst yet. Here’s 
a woman who says I’d better not read 
The Golden Bowl, which I have no 
intention whatever of doing, and she 
also warns me for some unknown 
reason not to send her my laundry 
bilis.”” 

The good part of all these experi- 
ences, as I realize now, was that in 
the end they drew Father and me 
closer together. My brothers had only 
chance battles with him. I had a war. 
Neither he nor I relished its clashes, 
but they made us surprisingly inti- 
mate. 


Reprinted from Life with Father, by 
Clarence Day, Copyright, 1935, by per- 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., pub- 
lishers. 








An interesting contest in which you have 
a chance to check up on the keenness of 
your powers of observation is being spon- 
sored by the Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Company. In the February 1 Scholastic 
you will find a picture in which there are 
Many mistakes. See how many of them you 
can discover. Get into this contest. Be- 
sides being fun, it may provide you with 
Some extra spending money. All rules 
will be found with the picture. 


English 


Section 


AAA 


(Concluded from page 20) 


the AAA did. To avoid an unfavorable 
Court ruling the Administration stressed 
the protection of our natural resources, 
which it holds to be within the “general 
welfare clause.” Several Congressional 
leaders predicted the Act would be de- 
clared illegal by the Supreme Court. They 
pointed out that the Federal Government 
still was regulating agricultural produc- 
tion through payments to farmers. This 
had been forbidden in the AAA decision. 
The Act was amended again to be in op- 
eration only till January, 1938. By then 
the 48 states are expected to set up their 
own AAA’s to carry out the provisions 
of the Act. In providing for each to 
control its own farming affairs, the Ad- 
ministration seeks to conform to the Su- 
preme Court ruling that agriculture is a 
State matter. Observers were quick to 
point out that if one state refused to set 
up its own AAA and curb production, it 
could wreck the programs of the others. 
In 1926-27 a plan was adopted to curb 
the production of cotton through state 
action. Governor Ferguson of Texas re- 
fused to cooperate and the plan collapsed. 

When the Supreme Court outlawed the 
AAA, it knocked out the processing taxes 
which raised the money that was used to 
pay farmers who cut their crops. The 
tax was levied on millers and packers 
who handled farm products. These firms 
began trying to get back their taxes. In 
the case of the Louisiana Rice Millers the 
Court ruled that $200,000,000 in taxes, 
which had been paid to the courts pend- 
ing the decisions of the whole AAA, must 
be returned to the companies. 
Feb. 1.) A week later the Court ordered 
the immediate payment of the 
President Roosevelt said this ruling re- 
versed a decision made in 1867. This 
decision said “no suit for the purpose 
of restraining the collection of any 
shall be maintained in any court.” In 
1924 Chief Justice Taft refused to return 
taxes collected under the Child Labor 
law. This law and the tax had been de- 
clared unconstitutional, but Justice Taft 
referred to the 1867 decision. 








Rudyard Kipling 
(Concluded from page 10) 


ure anywhere to create a consistent 
woman character of anything like the 
first rank. Say all there is to be said 

and there is much to say, for the 
amount of intelligent criticism of Kip- 
ling is astonishingly small. When you 
are all through, there remains a great 
teller of tales, and no one but the man 
who made it could re-create that 
world. 

It is possible that The Jungle Books, 
for instance, will outlive Soldiers 
Three and many of the others. And 
yet I should like to recommend to con- 
temporary realists a story called 
“Love o’ Women” for a model of how 
certain effects may be got and certain 
subjects handled. And those who liked 
to think themselves hard-boiled might 
take another look at “In the House 
of Suddhoo” or certain passages in 
“The Man Who Would Be King.” 
And then there is the moment in “The 
Phantom Rickshaw” when the hood 
drops back, noiselessly. All these 
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am! true stories of man’s latest con- 
quests. Read about them in Popular Mechanics. 


Every month this big 200-page magazine is crammed 


full of fascinating accounts and pictures (many in full 
color) of daring adventures, astounding scientific 
discoveries, new achievements i in aviation, electricity, 
Special 
departments for home craftsmen and practical shop 
men—easy to follow plans. Don’t miss this month’s 
issue—a thrilling and entertaining record of the 
world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 
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Write For Information 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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Largest In The West 


1936 Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Yr. 


MEN—WOMEN. New 40-hour 
week means many Post Office ap- 
pointments. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 
INSTITUTE 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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stories were written more than forty 
years ago, but they are still alive, 
and the work of a master of craft. 

For what might have been done, had 
the gods been favorable, you might 
read a story called “The Wish House” 
in Debits and Credits. Some of it may 
not be to your taste, but some of the 
things that are said in it would make 
the reputation of a daring young man. 
The brilliance, the deftness, the mir- 
aculous economy—they are all here, 
as soon as one starts re-reading. True, 
the ship has made many voyages, and 
some of her wares show the marks of 
time and the sea, and some were 
devised under unpropitious aspects. 
But it is a ship of size—make no mis- 
take about that—and there are other 
things than toys and looking-glasses 
among the cargo. “Remember, too, 
that many of the cloths are double 
and treble-figured, giving a new pat- 
tern in a shift of light.”” We have other 
craftsmen—very skillful, too, at their 
trade—but they do not make quite 
these wares. And the magic is still in 
them. 


Copyright, 1936, by New York Tribune, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission of the 
Author. 





FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Films of 1936 


OTION picture enthusiasts are 
M busy at present selecting the 

“best” films of 1935. It seems to 
be a sort of fad or indoor sport that 
everyone enjoys without troubling about 
lack of unanimity among 
But it is even more fun, 
view the new pictures— 
which we com- 


the amazing 
critics and fans. 
we believe, to 
those of 1936 
ment upon below. 


Rose Marie (M-G-M., Dir. W. S. Van 
Dyke. Based upon the play by Otto A. 
Harbach and Oscar Hammerstein, II. 
Music composed by Rudolf Friml and 
Herbert Stothart. Photographed by Wm. 
Daniells.) 

The most ambitious undertaking in 
musical pictures this season is this film 
adaptation. It departs considerably from 
the original in bringing this stage favorite 
up-to-date. New portable sound-devices 
that have made possible the filming of the 
story and concurrent recording of the sing- 
ing outside the sound studios of Hollywood 
are used to advantage in bringing to the 
screen this singing-picture of the great 
Northwest. In the film, two distinct phases 
of the heroine’s life, sharply contrasted, 
are shown: first, as a famous and temper- 
mental grand-opera singer, performing to 
the delight of thousands in Faust; then 
as an inexperienced and anxious woman, 
braving the Canadian wilds to rescue an 
erring brother. 

Rose Marie (Jeanette MacDonald), the 
imperious stage-favorite, whose slightest 
whim is law, finds herself thwarted where 
her professional reputation is unknown. 
The other chief characters are Sergeant 
Bruce (Nelson Eddy), the — singing 
“Mountie,” the brother (James Stewart), 
an excitement-craving weakling, and the 
lackey-like manager (Reginald Owen). 

One hardly stops to wonder whether in 
real life these personalities could find 
peace together for this is light opera—a 
film in which the hauntingly beautiful “In- 
dian Love Song” in both solo and duet 
form, the jolly little interpretive “Pardon 
me, Madame”, the rollicking “Song of the 
Mounties,” and the romantic theme song, 
sung magnificently in the moonlight, all 
seem more important than the story and 
far more important than the grand opera 
sequences. Second only to the music in 
interest is the magnificent panorama of 
mountain and forest that forms the back- 
ground for the major portion of the story 
Totem-poles and Indian dancers give the 
picture a novel and effective environment 
The use of flash-shots to show the impres- 
sion made upon the listeners by the opera 
star’s singing, kaleidoscopic effects to in- 
dicate the passage of time, the use of the 
tom-tom to accentuate the mood, and the 
general richness in mounting make the pic- 
ture effective technically as well as 
dramatically. 


some of 


Rose of the Rancho (Paramount, Dir. 
Marion Gering.) 

One of the most famous of David Bel- 
asco’s stage productions written by a young 
Californian, has been set to music for the 
screen. The story concerns the thrilling 
period of California’s admission to the 
Union. It deals with Americans claiming 
the old Spanish land-grants, which the 


Spaniards refused to register with the new 
“Gringo” government. Gladys Swarthout 
is the daughter of a Spanish aristocrat, 
owner of a lovely haciendo and many 
acres. John Boles is a Federal agent sent 
incognito to put an end to a dangerous 
gang of lawless land-jumpers. Suspense 
develops as these two fall in love and Jim 
Kearney (Boles) is found with the gang 
plotting to gain the 
ranch of the heroine’s 
father. ‘The heroine 
assumes active leader- 
ship of the vigilantes 
who seek justice for 
themselves without the 
aid of the law. Clever 
Right—Ralph Morgan 
and Robert Taylor in 
a scene from the Uni- 
versal film, The Mag- 
nificent Obsession, 
based on the novel by 
Lloyd C. Douglas. Be- 
low—Nelson Eddy as 
a singing mounted po- 
liceman “gets his man” 
in the screen version 
of Rose Marie in which 
Eddy is again co- 
starred with Jeanette 
MacDonald. 








comedy by Willie balances the 
sentimental scenes. 

The Magnificent Obsession 
Dir. John M. Stahl.) 

The story of a young wastrel changed 
completely by the influence of an_ idea 
makes this film, based on Lloyd C. Doug- 
las’ novel, interesting. The boy, feeling 
responsible for the death of a beloved and 
kindly physician and for the blindness of 
his young widow, is converted to the phil- 
osophy of human service that made the 
doctor’s life so noteworthy. While some 
changes have been made in the story to 
unify the dramatic elements, the funda- 
mental incidents and theme of. the book 


Howard 


(Universal, 
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remain. All the members of the cast give 
sympathetic interpretations, especially Misg 
Irene Dunne in the difficult role of the 
blind girl, and Mr. Robert Taylor, who 
turns from the ways of a _ self-centered 
pleasure-seeker to become a_ successful 
surgeon, winner of a Nobel prize. This 
absorbing story is well staged and dj- 
rected. The comedy relief is in the com- 
petent hands of Charles Butterworth. 

Song of the Saddie (First National, Dir, 
Louis King.) 

Good singing, swift riding, and shooting 
mark this story of a Robin Hood of the 
West, as played by Nick Foran. He is a 
singing cowboy, who returns to avenge a 
childhood tragedy of the covered-wagon 
days. This interesting version of so called 


“horse-opera” raises the question of the 
wisdom of taking the law into one’s own 
hands, no matter how much justification 
there seems to be. 

Gentle Julia (20th 
John Blystone.) 

Little Jane Withers again proves her 
skill in the part of an “enfant terrible,” 
with an unusual capacity for stirring up 
trouble. The story, taken from the novel 
of Booth Tarkington, is rich with the un- 
conscious humor of every day life in a 
small Southern town. It is charmingly 
presented. The background, both of peo- 
ple and of places, is somewhat old fash- 
ioned but is made unusually real. 


Century-Fox, Dir. 
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Dear Editor: 

I wish to protest vigorously against 
Scotch joke No. 7,991,743 printed in the 
Laughs of the Week column of the Jan. 
18 Scholastic. Scotch humor, which is al- 
most universally represented by a stingy 
man, is often based on grimness. This 
“joke” is an entirely false representation 
of a really thrifty people. Let there be 
no more of this in your magazine. 

—Isaac Dworkowitz 
(No, I’m not Scotch) 
Theodore Roosevelt H. 8S. 
New York City 


This story is told about the late George 
V of England: 

The King was conferring with a sculptor 
who was designing new British coinage. 

“Make a big V,” the monarch instructed. 
“T would hate to be mistaken for any of 
the other Georges.” 

* 


A friend of ours, doing a story for a 
movie fan magazine, was consulting the 
files at the New York Public Library for 
some biographical data. “Shall I look in 
the Music file or the Theatrical file for 
Lily Pons?” he asked the gray-haired wo- 
man at the information desk. “You'll find 
them,” she said, “under Landscape Gar- 
dening.” 

—Life 
& 


Today’s Limerick 
A chef, skilled at making ragouts, 
Seemed, when he grew older, to louts 
The ways to prepare 
The delectable fare, 
Which most of us speak of as stouts. 
—Christian Science Monitor 


Round ’n’ Round 

If Alexander Woollcott. had written 
“The Music Goes ’Round and Around”: 

The melodic combination of purely 
monosyllabic words with musical symbols, 
which we in this what we like to call en- 
lightened era designate as music, continues 
without surcease its circular motion, 
reaching its ultimate climax by way of 
the most obvious of exits—the one right 
here. 

By way of variety it is possible, yea, 
highly probable, that pressure on the in- 
strument’s initial key, one of several which 
normally control the sound emanating 
therefrom, will result in nothing more nor 
less than a continuance of the revolution 
of the said sounds through, over, across 
and out of the aforementioned instrument. 

Still and all, God wot, it comes out 
here. 

—G. Rearer in New York Daily News. 

* 


Slips That Pass in the Type 
Holding Up Well—’37 Ford Coupe— 
Looks like new.—Want ad in Seattle 
paper. 
—Life. 
@ 


’Onestly 
A customer entered the shop of a 
cockney bookseller and requested a copy 
of “Omar Khayyam.” 
“Sorry, sir,’ replied the shopkeeper. 
“We ’ave ’is ‘Hilliad’ and ’is ‘Hodyssey, 
but we ’aven’t ’is ‘Khayyam,’ ” 


T. R. Memorial 


(Concluded from page 20) 


statesman, leader, historian, explorer, and 
humanitarian who is honored and remem- 
bered as “T.R.” by all Americans. ‘The 
dedication took place in the great hall 
of the Memorial—a massive building with 
a pink granite facade modeled on the tri- 
umphal arches of ancient Rome. Over the 
main entrance is the inscription, “A great 
leader of the youth of America.” ‘The 
Memorial stands adjacent to the Museum 
of Natural History. It contains murals 
depicting scenes from the life of Roosevelt, 
classrooms, exhibition rooms, and a lecture 
Hall. Appropriately enough, it is no mere 
memorial to the former President. It is 
a living educational institution commemo- 
rating the restless, driving man of action 
that was Theodore Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt declared the hall 
and its decorations reflected the many- 
sided character of Theodore Roosevelt and 
of his interests—the building of the Pan- 
ama Canal, his services as a peace-maker 
in ending the Russo-Japanese War, his 
African explorations, and his fight for the 
conservation of our natural resources. 
Writing of the dedication ceremonies, 
Henry F. Pringle said in the NV. Y. Times 
that more than 27 years have passed since 
“T.R.” left the White House in 1909. The 
world has become much more complicated 
since that date. Men were unemployed 
then as now, but mass production and 
labor-saving machinery had hardly started. 
The farmer was complaining, as farmers 
often do, but the problem of over-produc- 
tion and low farm prices was not as acute 
as it is now. The large corporations, 
“trusts,” and monopolies, which controlled 
trading and kept prices up, were attacked 
by “T.R.,” and today we have an ever 
more pressing problem of how much Gov- 
ernment regulation there should be over 
business. Pringle said it would be inter- 
esting to see what Theodore Roosevelt 
would do today. The present Roosevelt 
referred briefly to events in the first 
Roosevelt’s administration which are com- 
parable to events today. He stressed the 
progressive tendencies of “T.R.” He drew 
a vivid picture of the first Roosevelt as a 
crusader for social justice. He recalled 
the phrases which “T.R.” used to lash 
the critics of his program: “Malefactors 
of great wealth,”—“The wealthy criminal 
class,’—“The lunatic fringe.” For the most 
part, though, President Roosevelt avoided 
polities. 

New York’s fiery Mayor, F. H. La 
Guardia, was not as cautious. He boldly 
compared the administrations of the two 
Roosevelts. He referred to the Supreme 
Court’s knockout of the NRA and the 
AAA and the possible blows it might 
deliver to other New Deal measures for 
recovery. He gave President Roosevelt a 
plain invitation to campaign against the 
Supreme Court, but the Chief Executive 
hardly changed the expression on his face 
during the speech. “When the interests of 
the country demanded the building of the 
Panama Canal,’ barked LaGuardia, “he 
(T.R.) consulted the engineers and not the 
Constitutional lawyers. The Canal was 
built. There it is.” 

During the ceremonies, President Roose- 
velt’s famity was gathered on the right 
of the huge hall. On the left were the Re- 
publican Roosevelts—the late President’s 
sons, Theodore Jr., Kermit, daughter Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, and others. His 
widow, Edith Kermit Roosevelt, was un- 
able to attend because of illness. 

Roland Hayes, the famed Negro tenor, 
sang the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
magnificently. 





The 
Only 


ANTHOLOGY of HIGH 
SCHOOL WRITING 


® From the thousands of manuscripts 
which poured into THE SCHOLAS- 
TIC LITERARY AWARDS last 
spring, we have gleaned the very core 
and essence of high School creative writ- 
ing, set it in clear type, bound it in dur- 
able cloth, and marked it with a name 
which has become familiar to the read- 
ing public—SAPLINGS. 


© SAPLINGS—the only anthology of 
its kind—the only book which contains 
a full collection of high school creative 
work, is on the market now in its 1935 
edition. Short stories—poems—sketches 
—examples of stark modern insight and 
exquisite romantic fantasy—all written 
by students enrolled in high schools, will 
fill its 160 pages. 


® If you are a student, you will want 
to see what your contemporaries are 
writing and thinking—for these pages 
make their inmost thoughts clear: If 
you are a teacher, you will not want to 
miss this remarkable revelation of the 
mental capacities and aesthetic abilities 
of the adolescent. You will want to 
stimulate your own classes to greater 
creative activity by reading SAPLINGS 
aloud in class or by placing it within 
reach in the classroom library. 


Among the contributors to the 1935 
edition are: 
Sydney Applebaum 
Margaret Sylvester 
Brooks Jenkins 
Ruth Gonzer 
E. Yarborough 
Pearl Sandberg 
Pauline Stegman 
Marvin Miller 
M. A. Becker 
Kenneth Lewis 
Frank Finney 
Oscar Backstrom 
Dorian Parker 
Leonard Brunswick 
Van Caldwell 
Marion E. Halpert 
Clyde Bramblett 
Seymour Granitz £. iG. 

William Peak 


® SAPLINGS sells at $1.50 a cloth- 
bound volume—a small price to pay for 
this prelude.to a new American litera- 
ture. 


Lois H. Nabrit 
Aileen Pinkerton 
Martha Millet 
Margaret Servey 
Ruth Spence 
Frank Merritt 
John C. Honey 
Louise Kennedy 
Tom Dickinson 
Arthur Vera, Jr. 
Frances Rose 

F. Reinheimer 
Kathleen White 
Glenn M. White 
Warren Sullivan 
Paul P. Selvin 
Joseph Frank 

® Hubbard 


Place Your Orders NOW! 
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NO OBLIGATION: Any highs A FREE SUPPLY OF PAPERS: 

school student is eligible for prizes, By the coupon below teachers 

and any school and classroom may should tell us how many papers 

receive, absolutely free, a supply they need—at once, because exam- 

of the papers conteinine the ques- _inations will be printed soon. We 

tincee , 7 will send them, and a sealed en- 
a velope containing answers and sim- 

SIMPLE RULES: Allot 40 min- _ ple directions. 5th 


utes during the 3rd week in April "| THOUGHT," one teacher says, 


for giving the exam. Mark papers “my group would have little chance. 


from the answer list we provide. A set of books and a fountain pen Annual 
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Send the 10 best papers to Scho- proved me wrong. This year we're 
lastic’s Board of Judges. trying for the grand prize.” SCHOL STI 
PRIZES IN EACH OF 5 ZONES A C 
Don’t be overwhelmed by the national scope of the exam. You compete 
with schools in your own section of the country. Each section (Northeast, w EWS 
North Central, South, Midwest, and West) receives the following awards: 
An all-expense trip to Washington, D. C., this summer for the winning 
student and his teacher; $25 in books for the 2 schools with the best EXAM 
average scores; a pen and pencil set for each 6 students making highest 
scores; ‘and a fountain pen to the highest scoring student in each school 
q in every zone provided his score is above a certain minimum set, by the * 
q judges. . ‘ 
: ENROLL DAY Scholastic Also Gives 
; O TODA Prizes For 
; Ei_acccaudivensenstedginascoprancamenergsiteeectoes tas Short Stories 
1 
: Enrollment Form—For Teachers or Principals only '] Poetry 
& Scholastic News Examination, H —* . Essays 
: 80! Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ® Painting 
1 Without obligation, except io abide by the simple rules of the project,—please : Drawing 
; send me......... ..copies of the News Examination forms when printed. : Crafts 
r 
IN tei wre Sol « aimee hia S Bie o'Sib ada oh.<:v-ng <tquame'h: dein Aine Ria asatiys ahticd sort : Read the rules of the 1936 Scholastic 
: rn Awards. $10,000 in cash prizes and 
I Satis conte sabas ett ks tinkaid. xsnce Ripa puees dinar veameeensontndans H scholarships. Closing date March 15. 
+ ' For literary prizes, see last Oct. 12 
Re See eee sn RE I PE SE ’ Scholastic. For art prizes, see Septem- 
see ee See SOS SE eS eee eee ber 28 Scholastic. i 
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